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1837. E. MH. BUTLER & CO,, 1884. 
17 and 19 South Sixth S&t., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 
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OUR COMPLETE SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, 
MITCHELL'S, 


The successful Pioneer, is now the Standard, and in general use 
throughout the United States. 





OUR NEW READERS, | 
: BUTLER’S SERIES. 

But recently issued, they have created a new interest in school life, | 
and have already achieved unprecedented success. 


OUR, SPELLERS, | 
2 THE NEW AMERICAN. 


These Spellers have successfully held their rapidly-acquired popular- 
ity,—more than TWO MILZ.ION COPIES being in circulation. 





OUR ARITHMETICS AND GRADED PROBLEMS, 
THE NEW AMERICAN, 


- Have eclipsed many of the old systems, and bid fair to outrival all 
competitors. 


OUR OTHER PUBLICATIONS, 


IN PART, ARE 





Geoodrich’s Pictorial Histories, Smith’s Grammar, 
Bingham’s Latin Series, Sargent’s Etymology, | 
Butler’s Elements of Chemistry, Scholar’s Companion, ! 
Butler’s Elements of Geometry, Oxford’s Speakers, 


APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. | 


Send for Samples, Specimen Pages, Circulars, ete., ete. 
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A FEW HOURS WITH EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 





BY E. E. WHITE, LL. D. 





Dear Pror. BELL: I have just put into 


my library eleven newly-bound volumes of | 


of the /ndiana School Journal, all edited by 
yourself. These, with the nine volumes 
bound in 1870, contain a valuable record of 
school progress in Indiana for twenty years, 
and I am desirous of securing the preceding 
five volumes, several of them edited by the 
lamented Henkle. I have also added seven 
bound volumes of the Ohio Educational 
Monthly, completing the set of this journal 
from 1852 to 1882 inclusive. These thirty- 
one volumes (15 of which I edited), with 
the prior four volumes of the Ohio School 
Journal and a volume of the Public School 
Advocate, both edited by Dr. A. D. Lord, 
present a complete history of educational 
progress in Ohio from 1846 to the present 
year. My library also contains twenty vol- 
umes of the Pennsylvania School Journal, 
beginning with 1861, and twenty-seven vol- 
umes of Barnard’s American Journal of 
Education, beginning with the first volume, 
issued in 1856—the greatest work of the 
kind in the English language, if not in any 
language. 

My collection of Educational Journals 
also contains one or more bound volumes 
of nearly all the more important American 
journals, hitherto published. Among these 
are four volumes of the Connecticut Evmmon 
School Journal, from 1838 to 1842, inclusive, 
edited by Henry Barnard ; three volumes of 


the R. 7. Jnstitute of Instruction, ¥845 to 
1848 inclusive, also edited by Henry. Bar- 


| Ohio Educational Monthiy, 








nard; twelve volumes of tite Massachusetts 
Teacher, the first being the sixth volume, 
issued in 1852, and early voluines of the 
New York Teacher, Connecticut Common 
School Journal, Rhode sland Schoolmaster, 
Illinois Teacher, Wisconsin Journal of E-du- 
cation, etc. 

Of all the educational journals published 
prior to 1870, only three are still issued! 
These, in the order of their ages, are the 
the Penasyl/ 
vania School Journal, and the J/ndana 
School Journa/—all three being well} sus- 
tained and vigorous, with the promise: off 
many years of usefulness. 

I have recently spent several hours. in 
looking over the later numbers of these 
journals and comparimg them with the ear- 
lier vohimes. The comparison has been 
very interesting and suggestive. The im- 
provement in the eharacter of the journals 
is very marked, and in no direetion has. 
this progress beem greater than in the prac- 
tical value of the articles. There is a:clearer 
grasp of guidwrg principles and a more 
intelligent application of these principles 
to school work im the later than in the ear- 
lier volumes ; and this suggests the value of 
these journals as @ record of schoel progress. 

Nowhere else can the improvements made 
in school systems and in methods of teach- 
ing be more satisfactorily learned. In the 
earlier volumes will be found articles ear- 
nestly advocating measures and agencies 
now almost universally employed. The-later- 
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volumes advocate improvements in these 
agencies and the remedying of defects. 

But in no other respect is the change in 
these journals so marked as in the discussion 
of methods of instruction—and especially of 
primary instruction. Thirty years ago there 
were very few articles devoted to the teach- 
ing of little children, and these either de- 
scribed methods long since discarded, or 
they hinted at better methods in such terms 
as show that they were ideals and not 
methods actually used by the writers. 

As a rule, the earlier papers on methods 
are general and indefinite, with few details, 
but here and there the reader finds a paper 
that opens wide windows into what is prop- 
erly called a natural method of primary 
teaching—papers showing clear vision and 
practical knowledge. The more recent 
papers on methods abound in details, show- 
ing, on their face, that they are not mere 
theories, but are the delineations of actual 
school work. ‘They map out the way and 
note the steps to be taken with the minute- 
ness and accuracy of the practical surveyor. 

All this indicates the progress actually 
made in elementary instruction. The bet- 
ter methods known to a few superior teach- 
ers thirty years ago, and later taught in nor- 
mal schools and teachers’ institutes, have 
widely worked their way into the American 
school, and are now skillfully used by thous- 
ands of progressive teachers. This has been 
the work of no one man or score of men. 
Hundreds of wise teachers have been solving 
this problem of child teaching, and, as a re- 
sult, the methods of the primaryschool have 
been radically improved—not in all com- 
munities, but in many communities. The 
progress made in embodying sound theory 
in successful practice in the schools has, it 
is true, been slow—an illustration of the 
wise remark of John Stuart Mill, that “a re- 
form even of governments and churches is 
not so slow as that of schools, for there is 
the great preliminary difficulty of fashioning 
the instruments—of ‘teaching the teachers.’ 
It is for this reason that improved methods 
of teaching are usually worked out by indi- 
vidual teachers or by a body of teachers 
under the instruction and oversight of a su- 
perior teacher. It is for a like reason that 
such improved methods are disseminated 
largely by what may be called the training 
process, and hence the importance of super- 
visory school officers who have a clear grasp 
of the principles of education and a familiar 
acquaintance with the best methods. The 


American people are slowly learning that im- 
proved methods of school instruction involve 
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the training of the teachers, and, in the pres- 
ent condition of education, this devolves 
largely upon school superintendents, aided 
in the larger cities by training schools, and 
elsewhere by normal schools and teachers’ 
institutes. A live man at the head of the 
schools in a small city, with power to carry 
out his plans, can work wonders in a few 
years, provided he knows what superior teach- 
ers have done and are doing in the most ad- 
vanced schools. 

Those who suppose that any method of 
primary instruction has been evolved and 
perfected within the past fifteen years, are 
commended to the pages of the educational 
journals. Here they will find evidence that 
what they supposed to be a very recent dis- 
covery is much older than the supposed dis- 
coverer—older not merely as a theory, but 
as a method successfully used in many 
schools. An acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of education would open the eyes ot 
many of the ardent advocates of the ‘* New 
Education’’ (whatever this may mean). I 
have often been amused to hear methods ad- 
vocated as ‘‘new’’ or sharply criticised as 
‘*new-fangled,’’ which, to my _ personal 
knowledge, have been successfully used in 
American schools for a quarter of a century. 
In a recent heated discussion of the spelling 
book question in a teachers’ institute in the 
East, the proposed non-use of such a book 
in elementary grades was both advocated and 
opposed as a ‘‘ Quincy idea.’’ I think, Mr. 
Editor, that it would not be difficult for you 
to name a score of cities in whose schools no 
spelling book has been used, especially in the 
lower grades for over twenty years, to say 
nothing of the practice in German schools, 

As many of your readers are aware, the 
past eight years of my life have been devoted 
to the practical solution of the difficult prob- 
lem of higher industrial education ; and so 
arduous have been my duties that I have 
been able to give very little attention to the 
progress of elementary education. I now 
turn to the educational journals and to school 
reports to learn what improvements have 
been made since my last visits to some of the 
most advanced public schools in the coun- 
try. The first thing that strikes me is the 
frequency with which the term, ‘*‘ The New 
Education’’ meets me, and I am trying to 
find out what is meant byit. I have been 
familiar with the term as first used by Dr. 
Eliot, now President of Harvard, to desig- 
nate a higher education in which the physi- 
cal sciences have a large place and the mod- 
ern languages take the place of Latin and 
Greek ; I have also heard the term applied 
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to industrial education, both elementary and 
advanced; but this use of tiie term to desig- 
nate a method of primary instruction is novel 
and to me confusing. It is true that Dr. 
Eliot’s higher education, based on the sci- 
ences and modern languages, and technical 
or industrial education, and the natural 
methods of primary education, are all corre- 
lated parts of one system of education? If 
there be such a system, it seems proper to 
designate it ‘‘ The New Education,’”’ but the 
application of this term to a method or sys- 
tem of primary education strikes me as akin 
to the applying of the title ‘* Professor’’ to an 
elementary teacher with a year’s certificate 
or license. The term is too big for the thing 
it covers. What is the explanation of this 
tendency to apply big names to small things, 
and new names to old things? 

What is meant by ‘‘ new’’ as applied to 
this primary method? Thirty years ago 
drawing and music were systematically taught 
in all the grades of the Cleveland schools, 
and the ‘‘word-method’’ as an zmftia/ pro- 
cess in teaching reading had superseded the 
a-b-c or letter method, and twenty-five years 
ago the word-method, or the phonic-method 
and the letter-method were united in scores 
of schools as a practical method of teaching 
the child the art of reading. More than 
twenty-five years ago technical grammar 
was put up at least three years in the Cleve- 
land course of study, and more practical in- 
struction in language was begun. Over 
twenty years ago the writer gave a system- 
atic course of language lessons in teachers’ 
institutes, Are these and other like im- 
proved methods of primary instruction, used 
in the best schools for twenty years or more, 
included in ‘* The New Education ?’’ Can 
not the educational journals help perplexed 
teachers determine what is mew in ‘‘ The 
New Education ?”’ 

By the way, have you read Miss Patridge’s 
‘** Notes’’ of Col. Parker’s ‘‘ Talks on Teach- 
ing?’’ I recently read the little book with 
some care, though not in a critical mood, 
my special purpose being to learn what is 
characteristic of the so-called ‘Quincy 
Method.’’ I was specially pleased with the 
eight talks on the teaching of reading and 
spelling, though they contain little that is 
new or that can be characteristic of the 
Quincy schools. The methods sketched are 
rational and natural, and, what is important, 
have been successfully used by hundreds of 
wise and skillful teachers. It seems to me 
important to keep in mind when reading 
these talks that the principles and methods 
advocated by Col. Parker relate to elemen- 





tary instruction, and not to secondary or ad- 
vanced. Heclearly has in mind the primary 
pupil, and not the pupil in the grammar 
school, or in the high school. ‘The talks on 
‘¢ School Government,’’ ‘‘ Moral Training,”’ 
and several other topics, are less satisfactory. 
The book contains some statements that 
need qualification, but those who have tried 
it know how difficult it is to condense an 
hour’s talk into a few terse paragraphs and 
not omit explanatory and qualifying senten- 
ces. Moreover, the making of too broad 
generalizations may be a weakness of the 
Colonel. Positive men are quite apt to be 
sweeping in their statements. But I feel 
more disposed to applaud than to condemn 
any one who uses a free lance in his efforts 
to drive stupid routine and dull rote-work 
from the primary schools of the country. 
The reformer often feels that he has a new 
light which he dare not hide under a bushel. 
Let us be thankful for every ray of light that 
falls on the pathway of the teachers of little 
children. If it be true that the Quincy lamp 
shines only with borrowed light, it is a good 
thing that ¢¢ shines. What is needed is not 
simply light, but its widest dissemination. 
The Quincy light seems to have the power 
of diffusing itself, and for this all who have 
been preparing the oil should rejoice. Let 
Quincy shine—the brighter the better. 
Indiana School Journal. 


SCHOOL RULES. 


TOWNSHIP clerk asks aid in preparing 
[\ asystem of Rules and Regulations for the 
government of schools. It is difficult to 
prepare rules of conduct without knowing 
the specific conditions to which they are to 
apply. It may be laid down as a general 
principle that school rules should be few, 
simple, and of general application. More 
valuable than the rules in the government 
of a school, or system of schools, are the 
good sense and personal influence of the 
teacher. If these be wanting or meager, no 
regulations which a board of education may 
adopt can supply the lack. 

It is better, for the most part, to adopt a 
rule when the necessity arises, than to adopt 
beforehand a long code of rules, many of 
which may not be applicable, and some of 
which may prove a hindrance rather than a 
help. There is, however, a need of some 
scheme of rules and regulations in every sys- 
tem of schools, and the larger and more 
complex the system, the more extended and 
minute the regulations must be. We pre- 
sent the following, not as a complete code 
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to be adopted by any board of education, 
but as a suggestive model which may be ex- 
panded or abridged, or in any way modified 
to suit particular conditions. In its prepa- 
ration we have drawn freely from regulations 
now in force in several localities, and have 
had township and village districts mainly in 
mind: 

Rules and Regulations for the Public Schools 

1. The daily sessions of the schools shall be 
from g o'clock A. M. to 12 M., with a recess of 
ten minutes, and from 1% o'clock P. M. to 4 
P. M., with a recess of ten minutes. 

2. Teachers shall be in attendance at their 
respective school rooms and open the same for 
the reception of pupils at least twenty minutes 
before the time of the opening of school each 
morning and afternoon. 

3. Teachers shall give their entire time to 
their appropriate school duties during school 
hours. 

4. Teachers shall dismiss their schools 
promptly at the appointed time, but delinquent 
or disorderly pupils may be detained a reason- 
able time after the close of school, not to exceed 
one-half hour at noon nor one hour after the 
close of school in the afternoon ; during which 
time pupils so detained shall be (subject to the 


same rules, discipline and control of the teacher | 


as during the regular school hours. 

5. The studies pursued and the text-books 
used shall be such, and such only, as are pre- 
scribed by the Board of Directors. 
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6. Teachers shall have the immediate care of | 


their respective school rooms, and be held re- 
sponsible for the preservation of all furniture 
and apparatus thereunto belonging. They shall 
also take special pains tosecure good order and 
neatness in their school rooms, in the halls and 
about the school premises. 

7. Teachers shall pay careful attention to the 
warming and ventilating of their school rooms. 
In houses heated by stoves, they shall venti- 
late their rooms by lowering the upper sashes, 
taking special care, however, that children be 
not allowed to sit in currents of cold air. At 
recess the teachers shall, in all cases, see that a 
proper supply of fresh air is admitted to the 
room. 

8. It shall be a duty of the first importance, 
on the part of the teachers, to exercise constant 
supervision and care over the general conduct 
of their scholars; and they are especially en- 
joined to avail themselves of every opportunity 
to inculcate correct principles and train pupils 
in good habits and manners. 

g. Every scholar is required to attend school 
punctually and regularly; to conform to all the 
rules of the school; to obey all the directions of 
the teachers ; to observe good order and pro- 
priety of deportment; to be diligent in study, 
respectful to teachers, and kind and obliging to 
schoolmates; to refrain entirely from the use of 
profane or improper language ; to be clean and 
neat in attire, and to refrain entirely from the 
use of intoxicating drinks and tobacco. 
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10. Scholars habitually tardy or irregular in 
attendance, neglectful of their studies, disobe- 
dient, regardless of the rules of the school, or 
whose example and influence are injurious to 
the school, may be referred by the teacher—to 
the principal, superintendent, or board—for ad- 
vice, admonition, reprimand, or suspension; 
and no scholar so referred shal) resume his 
school duties until his case has been satisfac- 
torily adjusted by the proper authority. 

Ohio Ed. Monthly. 
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USE OF THE DICTIONARY. 


BY MRS. J. M. LORD. 

N a Chicago school recently, the class that 

was reciting in the ‘‘ Language Lesson,”’ 
were requested to give a sentence with the 
word ‘‘capillary.’’ A little girl wrote, ‘I 
sailed across the ocean in a capillary.’’ 
When asked what she meant by that, she 
turned to Wedster’s Unabridged, and trium- 
phantly pointed out this definition: ‘* Capil- 
lary, a fine vessel.’’ Further investigation 
showed that nearly all the class had made 
the same blunder. 

This incident, going the rounds of the 
papers just now, gives an apt illustration of 
the misuse of the dictionary. I presume 
this teacher had never given a thought to 
the subject before this time, and she had 
supposed that all her scholars fully under- 
stood the meaning of the word as given in 
this huge volume of definitions. We know 
that the mind of a child seems to work 
strangely sometimes, and unless great care 
is taken to guide that mind aright, error 
will creep inand find a lodgment there which 
is hard to drive out. Teachers are apt to 
say (and rightly too), ‘‘We have zo time 
for ‘hese things; why, we often fall short of 
sufficient time for the bare recitation.’’ I 
I know this is one of the great drawbacks in 
schools of the present day; yet I think a les- 
son of three paragraphs well understood is 
worth more to a scholar than three pages 
well recited without being understood. And 
I think that enough can be taken from each 
recitation for all that is needful in order to 
become familiar with definitions, as they ap- 
ply to lessons. I would recommend that 
every teacher be prepared with some book 
of synomyms; Campbell’s is excellent. 
Whenever a word occurs in the lesson the 
class is preparing, that is not well understood 
as to its meaning, do not allow the pupil to 
consult the dictionary at all, but expect the 
pupil to ask the teacher the meaning of the 
word; she can give from her book of syn- 
onyms several meanings of the word, and 
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thereby ascertain whether either of these 
will make it clearer to the mind of the pupil 
than the one definition often found in the 
dictionary, and which will not convey to the 
pupil the idea the author intended. If not, 
allow the word to remain unexplained until 
the recitation of the class takes place. 

Suppose this to be a lesson in Geography, 
and the troublesome word to be ‘‘cele- 
brated,’’ which occurs in the answer to one 
of the questions, viz: ‘* The Island of St. 
Helena is celebrated for having been the 
last residence of Bonaparte.’’ ‘The teacher 
calls the attention of the class to this sen- 
tence, which she writes upon the board. 

Teacher.—*‘ How many of the class know 
what this sentence means?’’ No hands are 
raised. 

7.—‘‘Allen, you may tell what you ¢iink 
it means.’’ He replies, ‘‘It is where Bona- 
parte died; I read about it in my book of 
great generals.’’ 

7.—‘‘ This is not the meaning. Willie 
may tell us.’’ He says, ‘‘It is where Bona- 
parte lived when he died.’’ 

7.—‘* Well, but this does not tell us all 
the meaning of the sentence.’’ 

Now the word that had been inquired 
avout is mentioned again by Annie, and she 
thinks if she knew the meaning of the word 
‘‘celebrated,’’ she could tell all about the 
sentence. She has looked out the definition 
in the dictionary, and the teacher has given 
her some other words, but she cannot see 
what the meaning of them is in /haf¢ sense. 
Just here Henry raises his hand and receives 
permission to explain ; he says, ‘‘ Celebrated 
means to have a good time; we celebrated 
the Fourth of July, and had a nice time,’’ 
and this is accepted by the class with a sat- 
isfied nod of the head. Merely a nice time. 

7.—‘* We will examine this word.’’ And 
one of the definitions is chosen, viz: ‘‘ hon- 
ored,’’ and by a few skillful questions and 
some explanations, she is able to show the 
class just what the word means in its rela- 
tion to this sentence, and she shows them 
that unless Zh7s word is well understood, this 
sentence would have no meaning, or give us 
any correct idea. After this word is exam- 
ined, others may be, and new ideas given 
which will make the sentence clear and plain 
to the minds of all; and these words will 
be fixed in the minds of the class, never 
again to be so grossly misunderstood; and 
the pupil will learn that the same word can 
be used in many other connections. Yet 


the same definition will not apply a/ways ; 
and he will learn also that we must look at 
the relation of the word to the sentenct in 
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order to ascertain its true meaning. I can- 
not go into the detail of this lesson, but I 
think teachers will be able to see the advar- 
tage to be derived from /eaching their pupils 
how to use the dictionary, rather than allow- 
ing them to consult it on all occasions and 
accept what is there given as the true and 
only definition. It is often the case, an 
error of this kind becomes a life-long annoy- 
ance. The class in reading come to this 
sentence, ‘‘ The painter executed the task to 
the life, and bore away the successful effort 
of his pencil.’’ Emma reads the sentence. 

7.—What is the meaning of the word ex- 
ecuted as we find it in this sentence?’’ No 
response from the class. 

7.—‘‘ Charles, give us the meaning of the 
sentence.’’ He is not able to tell anything 
about it. Emma says she has looked at the 
word executed and found the definition to 
be, ‘‘ to be put to death /’’ This gives Charles 
an idea; he has read somewhere about a 
man that was executed, and as the painter 
executed the task to the life, it meant that he 
took the life of some one. Now sucha mis- 
take as this seems absurd indeed, but it often 
occurs, and the teacher needs to watch for 
these absurd ideas, and to show the class 
here and now that the same word does not 
mean here, what it would ‘mean in another 
connection; and so the teacher needs to 
make it all plain, even if it does take a few 
moments of time; and what an amount of 
information the class would gain from such 
an exercise! I would always use the black- 
board; ‘‘it assists the pupil more than the 
book,’’ says one of our popular educators. 
I well remember one incident of my school 
life in childhood. Our teacher read for the 
morning lesson, as she was wont, from the 
Scripture as follows: ‘‘And they made the 
sepulchre sure, sealing the stone and setting 
a watch.’’ We were in the habit of listen- 
ing very carefully to her reading and re- 
marks, and she told us very little about ¢hzs 
verse, viz: that a watch was needed to guard 
the tomb, and the seal of the ruler to make 
it sure ; but it was not very lucid to us, and 
on our way home one of our mates—a bright, 
nice boy—undertook to explain; he told us 
he knew what ¢ha/ meant. ‘‘Why,’’ said 
he, ‘‘my father has a great many seals upon 
his watch chain, and he often sets his watch 
by the clock on the church.’’ 

We were satisfied, of course, as the very 
words so closely corresponded with the ones 
our teacher had read. Not long since I met 
that doy, now a man, and referred to that 
absurd explanation of his, and he added, 
‘‘IT have never heard that passage read, or 
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read it myself, without being amused and 
vexed that such an idea should have been 
allowed to find lodgment in my brain for 
want of a little clear information from our 
teacher.’’ And so it is that many times we 
are annoyed by a remembrance of absurd 
ideas we gained in our early days; and it is 
within the reach of all teachers to assist in 
the best and right use of the dictionary, 
making it, if rightly used, a valuable assis- 
tant. American Teacher. 
——__~>— 


THE GREAT KING. 
AN ALLEGORY FROM AN OLD AUTHOR. 


NCE upon a time, there lived a great 
( king, whose kingdom was called the 
country of Reality, or of the Day, because 
a perpetual activity and unclouded light 
prevailed there. On the most distant fron- 
tier, and facing the icy north, lay another 
country, which likewise acknowledged the 
sway of the great king, and whose immense 
extent was known to none but himself. 
From the remotest ages this monarch had 
preserved its map in his archives ; this other 
kingdom was that of Possibility, or the 
Night, because all was inert and sombre 
within its borders. 

In the most fertile and agreeable district 
of the empire of Reality, the great king had 
a magnificent residence named Himmels- 
burg, or the Celestial City, where he resided 
and held his court, the most magnificent 
imaginable: millions of servants executed 
his will, and millions held themselves ready 
to receive his orders. 

These were clothed in garments more 
shining than silver, and whiter than snow, 
because white was the king’s color; those 
in glittering, gleaming armor, a flaming 


sword in their hands or cased in a sheath of 


gold. Each, at a sign from their lord, flew 
to accomplish his commands, with the 
rapidity of lightning traversing the clouds. 
All these faithful servants, vigilant, intrepid, 
and full of zeal for the service of their 
monarch, were so united among themselves, 
and so contented with their lord’s favor, 
that one could not imagine a greater happi- 
ness than to be admitted into their ranks, 
or deemed worthy of their beneficent friend- 
ship. But there also lived, in this glorious 


city, a great number of citizens of less ex- 
alted dignity, who, good, and wealthy, and 
happy, enjoyed not only the daily gifts of 
the monarch, but likewise the indescribable 
felicity of serving him every day, and of 
being treated as his own ch:ldren. 
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The great king also possessed, not far 
from the confines of the empire of Reality, 
a large but uninhabited island, which he 
desired to people and cultivate, that for a 
short space it might become the dwelling- 
place of those of his subjects whom he in- 
tended to admit in due time to the rights 
and privileges of citizens in his imperial 
city—a favor which he wished to concede 
to as many as possible. 

This island was named Erdheim, or the 
Terrestrial Home. He who by his good 
conduct in this abode of trial, and by his 
attention to the improvement of the 
country, showed himself worthy of such a 
reward, would be admitted to the Celestial 
City, to share in the bliss of its fortunate 
inhabitants. 

To attain this object, the great king 
equipped a fleet destined to transport the 
colonists to their abode in the island; and 
in withdrawing them from the cold and 
gloomy regions of the North, he thus sum- 
moned them to enjoy the light and the 
activity of life; advantages of which, pre- 
viously, they had been deprived. You can 
understand that these poor people entered 
on their new home in a happy and con- 
tented spirit. 

The island appropriated for their cultiva- 
tion was not only beautiful and fertile, but 
those whoarrived there found that everything 
necessary to render the period of their resi- 
dence agreeable had been provided before- 
hand; moreover, each of them had the 
certain knowledge that his work and his 
submission to the great king’s will would be 
recompensed by his future admission to the 
rank of citizen in the splendid city of Him- 
melsburg. 

At the moment of their embarkation, the 
benevolent king made his appearance, and 
addressed the colonists in the following 
terms: . 

My children, I have withdrawn you from the 
dark realms of Night, of inaction and insensi- 
bility, to render you happy by feeling, activity, 
and life; your happiness and honor will largely 
depend upon yourselves; you have only to will 
that it shall be yours. Never forget that I am 
your king, your father; and faithfully observe 
my commandments in cultivating the country 
which I have intrusted to your care. Each 
person, on his arrival at Erdheim, will receive 
the area of ground which he is intended to till; 
my final directions for your conduct you will 
there find exhibited; and there, too, you will 
find numerous wise and learned men, charged 
to make known to you my decrees, and explain 
their meanings. 

I will, also, in order that you may acquire for 
yourselves the knowledge necessary for the in- 
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terpretation of those decrees—I will, I say, that 
every head of a family shall preserve within his 
house a copy of my laws, and daily read it with 
his family, so that their remembrance may be 
ever fresh in the minds of all. 

Moreover, I will have the first day of the 
week consecrated to my service; and on that 
day, in each establishment, parents and chil- 
dren, masters and servants, shall assemble in a 
place specially set apart for that purpose, where 
my commandments shall be read and explained 
to them, where they shall reflect on the duties 
enjoined upon them, as well as on the means 
by which they may obtain the recompense 
destined forthem. Thus will each of you easily 
inform yourselves of the most advantageous 
manner in which to employ the estate you have 
received as your inheritance; how you may 
plant it and till it, and, especially, how you may 
uproot the tares and brambles that would other- 
wise choke the good seed. All these demands, 
if made with a sincere heart and an earnest de- 
sire of success, will pass under my eyes, and 
always will I respond to them if I deem them ex- 
pedient and suitable for the object set before you. 

If your heart tells you that the manifold bene- 
fits you enjoy are worthy of all thanksgiving; if, 
to prove your gratitude in the most vivid man- 
ner, you, on the day dedicated to my service, 
abandon every other care, and devote your- 
selves wholly to the expression of your feelings 
towards me; that, in truth, will find favor in my 
eyes, and | will take care that the day so spent, 
far from being prejudicial to your welfare, shall 
prove of great utility, by the repose it will 
afford you, both in mind and body, which 
will afterwards be more capable of undertaking 
their wonted tasks. I will, too, thatthe animals 
which I have placed at your disposal shall, on 
this day, rest from their toils, and that the 
beasts of the fields and the plains shall not 
dread the pursuit of the hunter. 

He who during his sojourn at Erdheim shall 
have yielded the most implicit obedience to my 
commands—who shall have done his duty with 
a contented and joyous spirit—who shall have 
maintained his inheritance in the most ad- 
mirable order, and have most fully developed 
its resources—he shall obtain the richest of all 
rewards, for I will summon him to dwell with 
me in my glorious palace-city, where he shall 
enjoy for ever the title and privileges of a citi- 
zen oi Himmelsburg. 

But he who shall have refused to labor—the 
idle and negligent subject, who has done noth- 
ing but troubled his fellows in their useful works 
—he shall be sent to the galleys, or, according 
to the nature of his actions, shall be condemned 
for ever to toil in the mines in the bowels of the 
earth. From time to time I will dispatch my 
frigates to Erdheim, which shall carry away, 
sometimes from one point, and sometimes from 
another, but always unexpectedly, a number of 
its inhabitants, either for reward or punishment. 
Nevertheless, it shall not be permitted for any 
colonist to embark at his own pleasure upon 
these frigates, or to quit Erdheim without my 
express command ; whosoever shall attempt it, 
he shall be severely punished. 





As I have the most complete knowledge of 
all that transpires in the island, and as a mar- 
vellous mirror, placed in the centre of my 
palace, reflects with entire accuracy the conduct 
of every inhabitant, let no one hope to deceive 
me; all shall be judged according to their 
works. 

The colonists of Erdheim were fully satis- 
fied with the discourse of the great king; 
and seemed eager to set to work. The anchor 
was weighed, and all, full of joy and hope, 
sailed towards their destination. On the 
voyage, the passengers were attacked with a 
kind of sea-sickness peculiar to those 
regions—it was not attended, as in our cli- 
mate, with painful and distressing convul- 
sions; it was a profound slumber, a sort of 
lethargy or trance, whose effect was so to 
weaken the memory, that not a soul, upon 
arriving at Erdheim, could recollect his 
previous condition, or his relations to the 
great king, or aught that had belonged to 
him. 

Happily, their lord had anticipated this 
event. A host of his royal servants pre- 
sented themselves at the disembarkation of 
the colonists; each took possession of one 
of the latter, conducted him to a separate 
abode, and thenceforth applied himself to 
repeat every day to the colonists of whom 
he had taken charge all that the great king 
had said before his departure, wherewith 
each was well content. 

After a short space of time allowed them 
to recover from the fatigues of their voyage, 
and when they had regained their energies, 
to each was shown the plot of ground set 
apart for his cultivation. He was supplied 
with the seeds of useful plants, and the 
young slips of trees producing good fruit, to 
graft upon the wild seedlings indigenous to 
the island, and was afterwards left at full 
liberty to act, and to use for his own profit 
all which had been entrusted to him. 

But what happened? At the expiration 
of a limited period, most of the colonists, 
instead of following the instructions they 
had received for their guidance—instruc- 
tions repeated daily by those good servants 
of the king who remained secretly attached 
to their persons—most of the colonists, I 
say, would obey only their own headstrong 
pleasure. One, instead of tilling his ground 
so as to obtain from it an abundant harvest, 
laid it out like an English garden, very fair 
and agreeable, but without product. 
Another, instead of the precious fruit-trees 
of which he had received young seedlings, 
cultivated the most miserable species, and 
yet had the audacity to give the names of 
orange, pear, or pine-apple, to the sour and 
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worthless fruit they yielded. A third, it is 
true, frequently sowed good grain; but as 
he had never taken the pains to distinguish 
the tare from the corn, he plucked up the 
latter before it came to maturity, and his 
harvest wholly consisted of weeds and 
darnels. Many let their ground remain 
fallow and uncultivated, because they had 
lost their seeds and plants, or spent in other 
pursuits the season suitable for sowing; 
these, through negligence or levity—those, 
through a cowardly idleness, which they 
made no attempt toconquer. Then, again, 
not a few had shown an inclination to un- 
derstand the king’s orders; while others 
sought, by all kinds of subtleties or pre- 
tences, to elude them, or corrupt their 
meaning. 

Finally, the number of those who toiled 
courageously, and followed out with fidelity 
the instructions they had received, was very 
small. ‘These brought their heritage into a 
prosperous condition ; and, in addition to 
the pleasure they derived from being usefully 
employed during their time of exile, their 
hope of being hereafter admitted to Him- 
melsburg cheered and sustained them in 
their labors. 

The misfortunes of the others originated 
in an unwillingness to believe what the 
great king had said to them through his 
messengers, and in the disrespect, partly due 
to light-mindedness, partly to indifference, in 
which they held hiscommandments. It was 
true that each head of a household possessed a 
copy of the sovereign’s laws, but he seldom 
read it. Some said that these laws, made 
only for a past age, were wholly unsuited to 
the then condition of the country. Others 
professed to discover in them incomprehen- 
sible contradictions, while they were careful] 
not to seek those explanations which the 
sages could have furnished of them. Ac- 
cordingly, they declared that the laws were 
supposititious or falsified; and that they 
were justified in diverging from them as 
widely as they pleased. Some carried their 
rebellious and audacious spirit to such an 
extreme as to maintain that all belief in a 
sovereign ruler was a chimera; that, if the 
great king lived, he would sometimes reveal 
himself to hissubjects. Others said: ‘‘ Yes, 
the great king lives; but he is so great, so 
happy, so powerful, that he has no need of 
our services; and of what interest to him 
can be so poor and wretched a colony as 
this of ours?’’ Many were certain, above 


all things, that the magic mirror was a 
fable; that the great king had neither gal- 
leys nor subterranean mines; that he was 
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too merciful to punish his subjects ; and that 
all would eventually enter into the rest and 
bliss of Himmelsburg. 

Owing to these various causes, the day of 
the week consecrated to the great king was 
observed with extreme negligence; and 
many colonists, from idleness or weariness, 
refrained from attending the general assem- 
bly. ‘*We know by heart,’’ they said, 
‘* our king’s ordinances ; what will it profit 
us to hear the same thing constantly re- 
peated ?”’ 

A great number exempted themselves ina 
still worse manner, alleging as their excuse 
the work that occupied them at home; but 
nearly all were of opinion that the day of 
rest was intended only for amusement and 
pleasure, and that the best way of serving 
the great king was by enjoying his gifts in 
all their plentitude. The colonists who still 
celebrated his day according to its destina- 
tion were limited in number; and even 
among them, too many were inattentive or 
absorbed, and few listened devoutly, or pro- 
fited by the instructions addressed to them 
in the name of their royal master. 

However, the great king, faithful to his 
plan, pursued his unchanging course. From 
time to time, frigates, bearing the names of 
various diseases, made their appearance on 
the shores of Erdheim. They were fol- 
lowed by a huge ship of the line, named 
the Grave, which bore the terrible flag of 
Admiral Death. This flag was embroidered 
with green and black; and the colonists, 
according to their mental state, regarded it 
as the symbol of Hope or of gloomy De- 
spair. 

The fleet always arrived unexpectedly, 
and its apparition gave no pleasure to the 
majority of the inhabitants of Erdheim. 
The admiral immediately sent in search of 
those whom he was ordered to bring away. 
Many of the colonists who least desired it 
were suddenly seized, and embarked in the 
sombre vessel; others who had long been 
preparing themselves for the voyage, and 
whose crops and estate were in admirable 
condition, likewise departed; but while 
these set out with resignation, blended with 
joy and hope, those with so bitter a reluc- 
tance, that it was necessary to employ force. 
All resistance, however, was vain; and as 
soon as the ship was loaded, she sailed 
away, and her admiral speedily re-entered 
the port of Himmelsburg. There the great 
king, who was always present, received the 
arrivals, and with strict justice meted out 
the rewards and punishments which had 
been promised to all, according to their 
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works. ‘The excuses put forward by negli- 
gent colonists availed them nothing—they 
were dispatched to labor at the galleys and 
in the mines; while those whose conduct 
had conformed to the great king’s laws 
during their sojourn in Erdheim, entered 
with him into the dazzling city of Himmels- 
burg, and enjoyed all the bliss allotted to 
its fortunate inhabitants. 

I have finished my allegory; my dear 
boys, may you comprehend its meaning, 
and each of you apply to himself its moral. 

The boys, who had listened attentively, 
began to make their reflections on what they 
had heard. 

‘It must be admitted,’’ said one, ‘‘ that 
if the goodness of the king was great, the 
ingratitude of the colonists was not less so.”’ 

‘“‘And at the same time,’’ remarked 
another, ‘‘ they were guilty of extreme folly. 
How was it they never reflected that tkeir 
misconduct could only tend to their own 
ruin, while, with but little difficulty, they 
might secure a brilliant and fortunate lot ?’’ 

‘¢ For my part,’’ said the little one, ‘I 
should have longed to see that beautiful 
city of light, and those noble warriors, 
clothed in armor of gold, and brandishing 
flaming swords! It must be very glorious !’’ 

‘*Well, my dear child,’’ [I answered ; 
**you will see it one day, if you continue 
wise and good. You should sometimes re- 
member those cultivators who would fain 
have passed off their wild fruits as a sweet 
and wholesome growth; such are the people 
proud of the natural virtues belonging to 
their constitution—virtues easy of exercise, 
as, for example, strength, courage, agility, 
yet which they proudly rank above the more 
essential qualities to be obtained only at 
the cost of hard labor and great patience. 
You should think of the cultivators of En- 
glish gardens, and of beautiful but fruitless 
trees; they represent the minds which 
wholly abandon themselves to the study of 
sciences unprofitable for the general weal, 
and look with pity upon an active life and 
upon tne improvement of society; which 
concern themselves only with life’s enjoy- 
ments, and accomplish nothing of utility. 
I would have you remember also that those 
who leave their heritage uncultivated, or 
who do not learn to distinguish tares from 
wheat, will reap none but barren crops: 
such are the rash, the neglectful, who show 
themselves neither willing to study nor re- 
flect, nor to apply themselves to discern 
good from evil, to practice the one and 
avoid the other ; who throw to the winds all 
instruction, forget it in the course of a day, 
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and thrust aside the good feelings to make 
room for the bad. But let all of us take for 
our exemplars the industrious husbandmen ; 
at whatever cost, let us cultivate our souls ; 
that is the inheritance which God has 
allotted to each one of us; let us nourish in 
it the celestial seeds of goodness, justice, 
moderation, whose fruits are virtuous ac- 
tions, so that when, sooner or later, the end 
shall overtake us, we may finally embark on 
board the black ship of the admiral Death 
without fear or distrust; and when arrived 
before the throne of our Sovereign Master, 
we may hear his gracious voice addressing 
to us the consolatory words, ‘ Well done, ye 
good and faithful servants: ye have been 
faithful over a few things, I will make ye 
rulers over many things: enter ye into the 
joy of your Lord’’”’ 

Afterwards we sang some verses of the 
119th Psalm, and my boys, who knew them 
by heart, blending with ours their young 
pure voices, we terminated the religious 


| solemnity by which we had sought to cele- 


brate as best we could the blessed Sabbath. 
———__—> 


EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS. 


W beck a few years the complaint has 


been heard that the present system of 


| public instruction in this country 1s defective 


and ill-proportioned, in that it aims simply 
to develop the child’s intellect at the expense 
of all his other faculties and traits. The 
general course of study, it is urged, fails to 
meet the common want. What the child- 
ren of the common schools, and especially 
the children of the poor, need, is some 
training that shall fit them for their work in 
life. Few of them are destined to complete 
the entire school course, while only an in- 
significant number will ever go to college. 
As a matter of fact, of the 20,000 children 
who enter the New York schools in any one 
year, only 50 per cent. get as much as a 
three years’ education, and but 25 per cent. 
of these persevere during the four remaining 
years of the grammar school course. 
Notwithstanding these facts, it seems to be 
taken for granted in laying out the curri- 
culum, that every child who enters the lowest 
primary grade is going through to the end. 
The studies of the primary school are intro- 
ductory to those of the grammar school, 
and those in turn to the college. The whole 
comprehends a scheme of education, ad- 
mirably fitted, it is true, to make scholars ot 
the 2,500 who pursue it to the end, but ill- 
adapted for the practical needs of the 17,500 
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who must go early to work. Before very 
long the complaint of this defect will be so 
loudly heard that the school boards cannot 
be indifferent to it, especially as private en- 
terprise is showing them one way at least in 
which the defect may be remedied. 

The industrial school established some 
years since by Mr. Charles G. Leland, of 
Philadelphia, affords a signal illustration of 
what might be done on a larger scale in con- 
nection with the common schools. Mr. Le- 
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land, it is well known, gives a number of | 


children, selected from the public schools of 
that city, two or three hours’ instruction 
every week in designing, painting, model- 
ing, wood carving, and embroidery. The 
time given, to be sure, is not considerable, 
but the interest taken by the children enables 
them to accomplish much in a little while. 
So great is their application, indeed, and so 
quick their intelligence, that after twenty 
lessons, Mr. Leland represents, he can easily 
find places for them in a great variety of 
manufactories. The theory on which the 
school is conducted he states as follows: 
‘*It does not merely consist of certain 
definite branches, such as modeling or carv- 
ing according to patterns; it is the learning 
how to design the patterns, and then work- 
ing them out in any material, such as wood, 
clay, brass, embroidery stuffs, or stencils. 
There are fifty or a hundred such minor arts, 
and anybody who can draw or design can, 
with very little practice, in a few days exe- 
cute them fairly in any substance which will 
retain impressions. It is a remarkable law 
of nature, or of humanity, that all the minor 
arts, or such branches of industry as are al- 
lied to ornament, are very easy, and can 
generally be so far mastered in a day by any- 
body who can draw as to enable the pupil 
to produce a perfectly encouraging result. 
3ut industrial art, to be taught in schools, 
need not and should not be limited to orna- 
mental work. This is to be at first followed, 
simply because it is the only work easy 
enough for children and girls. Carpenter’s 
work, or joinery, in its rudiments, or in fact, 
any branch of practical industry, may be 
taken up as soon as the pupil is fitted for it.’’ 
The value of Mr. Leland’s system is at- 
tested by one of the most distinguished au- 
thorities on education in Germany, Profes- 
sor Carl Werner, who has just published in 
a Vienna paper an article showing its super- 
iority to any at present known in Europe. 
Professor Werner declares that, simple as it 
seems, Germany has as yet ignored the main 
principle of the American system ; that all 
the minor arts, and with them most of the 
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major, are simply nothing but applied de- 
sign, and that this may be easily taught, as 
Mr. Leland has practically shown, to all 
children of from twelve to fourteen years of 


age. 
Mr. Leland, however, proposes going 
farther than he has done. If reports be 


true, he has now in hand a work in which 
he will set forth the possibility of practically 
preparing boys for agricultural callings, girls 
for house-keeping, cooking, and the like, 
and, in short, of laying the groundwork for 
all industry, even in childhood. 

Another experiment in the same line, even 
more interesting than Mr. Leland’s, because 
undertaken in direct connection with the 
public school system, is that of Mr. Camp, 
principal of the Dwight school, New Haven. 
This has been in operation only a few 
months; it is supported at Mr. Camp’s per- 
sonal expense, and without adequate accom- 
modations in the school building. For lack 
of room only twenty-four boys can be ad- 
mitted to the workshop, and these only in 
classes of twelve each, working on alternate 
days. The candidates are selected from the 
higher grades, according to merit, that be- 
ing determined by the monthly average of 
their marks for lessons, attendance and de- 
portment. Thus the two or three boys who 
stand highest in their class in any month are 
permitted to enter the work-shop and remain 
there so long as their marks entitle them to 
the preference. Usually, however, the marks 
shift so that nearly all the boys in the class 
have an opportunity during the year to learn 
the use of the jack-plane and the saw. This 
is not an ideal system, since, on the one 
hand, it scarcely allows the boys to become 
proficient with their tools, while on the 
other, it seems to discriminate against those 
who might make good mechanics, though 
they have not mental facility enough to get 
to the head of the class. Nevertheless, with 
the limited resources of the school, it is the 
best that can be done; and I am assured by 
Mr. Camp that the prospect of admission to 
the work-shop acts as an incentive to the 
boys who are intellectually dull. Moreover, 
the rule is not so inelastic but that it may 
be stretched in case of a promising mechan- 
iclan. On the occasion of my visit, though 
I did not see the industrial class at work, 
the members of it were pointed out to me 
in their several rooms; and I could not dis- 
cover—from their physiognomy at least— 
that any partiality was shown towards them, 
or injustice to the rest. 

Now it will have been seen that the plan 
on which the Dwight experiment is conduc- 
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ted differs radically from Mr. Leland’s. It 
makes no account of design ; deals only with 
the useful and material arts, as distinguished 
from the decorative and esthetic; and aims 
to make the boy an artisan more than an 
artist, one who works with his hands rather 
than his brains. Nevertheless, the two en- 
terprises are not antagonistic. The one, in- 
deed, is the complement to the other ; the 
completely furnished industrial school will 
embody both the artist and the artisan idea. 
Mr. Leland himself regards his system as 
preliminary to the work-shop, and as espec- 
ially designed for those who as yet are too 
young to handle the heavy implements of 
the carpenter. As yet both Mr. Leland and 
Mr. Camp are working under the limitations 
from uneducated public sentiment. It is to 
be hoped that their success may so commend 
itself to the school boards of their respective 
cities, that in two communities at least the 
public may be found doing something for 


the industrial training of its children. 
New York Observer. 


TWO TEACHERS. 
ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE IN THEIR QUALITY. 


FEW days ago we visited a school taught 

by a young lady who openly acknowl- 
edged that she hated teaching and taught 
simply for the almighty dollar. And yet 
she boasted that she could teach as good a 
district school as any Normal graduate; and 
that her pupils progressed as rapidly in their 
studies as the pupils of professional teachers. 
We entered the school-room just as the 
pupils were coming in from recess; and 
were kindly received by the young lady in 
charge. Ten minutes were consumed in 
quieting the pupils, and during that time 
we took a general inventory of the room 
and its occupants. It was naturally a pleas- 
ant room, well lighted, neatly plastered, 
good furniture; and, had the walls been 
hung with a few pictures to break the 
monotony of the scene, it would have been 
as pretty a country school house as is often 
seen. But the only attempt at decoration 
was one solitary, ragged multiplication chart, 
which had evidently been handed down as an 
heirloom from preceding generations. In 
one corner a long bench was piled with a 
promiscuous mass of hats, caps, overcoats, 
mittens and dinner pails; and sticks of 
wood, pieces of bark, and a few crusts of 
bread, were scattered around the stove. We 
were curious to see what intellectual develop- 
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ment could take place under such circum- 
stances; so we took out our note-book and 
noted, or rather took a synopsis of the pro- 
ceedings. 

The first class called was ‘‘A class in 
geography,’ consisting of two boys and 
three girls. A few questions were asked 
and answered in the usual way and, though 
our hearing is generally considered to be 
acute, we failed to comprehend the answers 
given. The teacher was evidently troubled 
in the same way, for she suddenly jumped 
to her feet and exclaimed: ‘‘We want 
this noise stopped instanter! I’ll not hear 
another lesson till this room is quiet.’’ Com- 
parative quiet reigned ; and we were able to 
grasp a fewideas. ‘‘ James, what is the rain 
fall of a country?’ ‘Rain that falls.’’ 
** Johnny, if you don’t get your book and 
make less noise, I’ll——Johnny, do you 
hear what I am saying?’ ‘*‘No, mom.’’ 
‘*Get your book.’’ During this colloquy 
the geography class were variously occupied ; 
one of the girls was studying her spelling 
lesson, and the two boys were seeing how 
many times they could sit down on the 
floor without being detected, and the other 
two were quietly enjoying the fun. ‘‘Eddie, 
describe the effect of high mountains on 
ocean winds.’’ ‘*Cools ’em off.’’ (No 
comment by teacher.) ‘‘ James, what two 
principal causes modify the climate of west- 
ern Europe?’’ ‘‘Scholars, there is too 
much noise in the room; don’t let me see 
another whisper to-night.’’ Eddie had not 
yet disposed of the climate of western Eu- 
rope, but had been engaged in something of 
vastly more importance to him; and by the 
skillful manipulation of ‘‘ Pick or Po’’ had 
added several pins to his stock in trade. 
The teacher took it for granted that the 
question had been answered, and continued 
the lesson. But, if we should continue the 
contents of our note-book, it might be re- 
cognized, so we’ll let this suffice. 

But the same farce continued through 
every recitation. No stated time was given 
to any class; not a word of explanation was 
offered; not a kind word spoken during 
that afternoon. ‘The teacher hated teach- 
ing ; the pupils hated to go to school; and 
when there, teacher and pupils worked 
against each other. One little fellow who 
was trying hard to study amid the hubbub, 
came to a hard word and the little hand 
went up for help; but ‘‘no questions now”’ 
dampened his ardor, and the hand reluct- 
antly came down. The little fellow twisted 
uneasily in his seat, and with a disappointed 
look closed the book and commenced mark- 
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ing on his slate. Inside of three minutes he 
was ordered to ‘*put up that pencil and 
study his lesson.’’ 

‘* Intellectual child murder’’ as Zhe Mod- 
erator said a few weeks ago, was being com- 
mitted daily, and those bright young intel- 
lects were being dwarfed and stultified and all 
their finer sensibilities being deadened by a 
conceited teacher who was no more fit to 
instruct the dawning intelligence of a child 
than you or I to build a suspension bridge. 
And yet I imagine this is not a solitary case. 
God grant the day may not be distant when 
teachers cannot enter the school-room with- 
out special training for their work. 

In contrast to the above is a little exper- 
ience in southern Wisconsin a few years 
ago. We were riding along the road about 
ten o’clock, and came suddenly on a little 
frame school house nestled in a small grove. 
It was not very prepossessing in appearance, 
and we concluded to see how it looked on 
the inside. A rap at the door called the 
ruler of the little place into view. We 
apologized for the intrusion; explained that 
we once belonged to the pedagogic ranks, 
and asked permission to enter. We were 
cordially welcomed and made to feel at 
home at once. We heard only two recita- 
tions; but they did not interest us as much 
as numerous other things. On the desk we 
noticed ‘‘Swett’s Methods of Teaching’’ 
and a copy of the ‘‘New England Journal 
of Education.’’ The walls, though dingy, 
were decorated with advertising cards taste- 
fully arranged, and a couple of lithographs 
of the Buckeye mowers and reapers. Over 
the teacher’s desk hung ‘‘ Wide Awake’’ 
and ‘‘ Fast Asleep,’’ two handsome chromos 
given, I believe, to subscribers to the CArts- 
tian at Work. On a stand in the corner 
was a copy of ‘‘ Zigzag Journeys in Foreign 
Lands’’ and two copies of Zhe Youth's Com- 
panion. Before we left we were asked to 
read a chapter of ‘‘ Trapping for Barnum’’ 
from its pages. We gladly complied, and 
it was a pleasure to read to those bright, 
attentive listeners. The teacher told us she 
was in the habit of reading to them every 
day, and often used Zhe Companion as a 
text-book for her advanced class in reading. 

The picture of that school room, and that 
gentle girl leading those young minds in 
wisdom’s ways, will ever linger a pleasant 
memory in our mind. We love to think of 


it, and a prayer goes up from our hearts for 
God to bless that teacher and those pupils, 
wherever their lot on earth may be cast. 
She loved her pupils and her work. Her 
pupils loved her and their work. They were 
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| a happy, loving family. On her register we 
| found only three cases of tardiness, and not 
| a pupil had been absent, unless detained by 
| sickness, during a three months’ term. 

| Michigan Moderator. 


Oe 


STORY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


\ITTING in a station the other day, I 
..) had a little sermon preached in the way 
I like; and I will report it for your benefit, 
because it taught one of the lessons which 
we all should learn, and taught it in such a 
natural, simple way that no one could for- 
get it. 

It was a bleak, snowy day, the train was 
late, the ladies’ room was dark and smoky, 
and the dozen women, old and young, who 
sat waiting impatiently, all looked cross, 
low-spirited or stupid. I felt all three; and 
thought, as I looked around, that my fellow- 
| beings were a very unamiable, uninteresting 
| 


set. Just then a forlorn old woman, shak- 
ing with palsy, came in with a basket of 
wares and went about mutely offering them 
| to the sitters. Nobody bought anything, 
and the poor old soul stood blinking at the 
door a minute, as if reluctant to go out into 
the bitter storm again. She turned pres- 
ently, and poked about the room, as if try- 
ing to find something; and then a pale lady 
in black, who lay as if asleep on a sofa, 
| opened her eyes, and saw the old woman, 
and instantly asked, in a kind tone, if she 
had lost anything. 

‘‘No, dear; I am looking for the heater to 
warm before I go out again. My eyes is 
poor, and I do not seem to find the furnace 
nowheres.’’ 

‘* Here it is,’’ and the lady led her to the 
steam radiator, placed a chair and showed 
her how to warm her feet. 

‘‘ Well, now, ain’t that nice!’’ said the 
old woman, spreading her ragged mittens 
to dry. ‘‘Thankee, dear, this is proper 
comfortable, ain’t it? I’m almost frozen to- 
| day, being lame and wimbly, and not selling 
| much makes me down-hearted.”’ 

The lady smiled, went to the counter, 
| bought a cup of tea and some sort of food, 
| carried it herself to the old woman, and 
| said, as respectfully and kindly as if the 
| poor woman had been dressed in silk and 
| fur: ‘*Won’t you have acup of tea? It’s 
| very comfortable a day like this.’’ 

|  Sakes alive! do they give tea at this 
| depot ?’’ cried the old lady, in a tone of in- 
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nocent surprise that made a smile go round 
the room, touching the gloomiest face like a 
streak of sunshine. ‘‘ Well, now, this is 
jest lovely,’’ added the old lady, sipping 
away with arelish. ‘‘ This does warm the 
cockles of my heart.’’ 

While she refreshed herself, telling her 
story meanwhile, the lady looked over the 
poor little wares in the basket, bought soap 
and pins, shoe strings and tape, and cheered 
the old soul by paying well for them. 

As I watched her doing this I thought 
what a sweet face she had, though I had 
considered her rather plain before. I felt 
dreadfully ashamed of myself that I had 
grimly shaken my head when the basket was 
offered to me, and as I saw the look of in- 
terest, sympathy and kindness come into the 
dismal faces all around me, I did wish that 
I was the magician to*call it out. It was 
only a kind word and a friendly act, but 
somehow it brightened that dingy room 
wonderfully. It changed the faces of a 
dozen women, and J think it touched a 
dozen hearts, for I saw many eyes follow the 
plain, pale lady, with sudden respect ; and 
when the old woman got up to go, several 
persons beckoned to her and bought some- 
thing, as if they wanted to repair first negli- 
gence. 


et 


STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


HE testimony of Lord Chief Justice 

Coleridge, in favor of classical study, 
may be set over against the onslaught 
recently made by Charles Francis Adams. 
Just before setting sail for home the Lord 
Chief Justice visited Yale College. In re- 
sponse to President Porter’s address of wel- 
come, and in the presence of a thousand 
students, he expressed his appreciation of 
the classics in the following strong and un- 
mistakable language: 

‘¢Perhaps it would be wiser if I were 
simply to content myself with wishing you 
‘ God-speed,’ and hoping that the prosperity 
which this university deserves might never 
desert it, and stop my observations. But 
there is a word which I would like to say, 
elicited by the remarks which your principal 
has made here. I did not require to learn 
from him, because we know it in England, 
that in Yale more than in any other place 
in America the old curriculum is maintained, 
the old standards are referred to, the old 
classical cultivation is insisted upon and de- 
fended. I learned to-day for the first time 


that a very distinguished man in another 
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part of the United States has committed 
himself to an attack upon that curriculum, 
and has rather suggested that it has inter- 
fered with possible success in professional 
life. 

‘‘ Now, without any desire or purpose of 
entering into a controversy, but merely to 
repeat here what, without the smallest idea 
of controversy, I have said in public over 
and over again in my own country, I ven- 
ture to say to you as a lawyer with some 
practice, as a judge of some position, and as 
a public man of some experience, that which 
I have said there. I have done many fool- 
ish things in my life, and wasted many hours 
of precious time; but one thing I have done 
which I would do over again, and the hours 
I spent at it are the hours which I have 
spent most profitably, and the knowledge 
thus gained I have found the most useful, 
and practically useful. From the time I left 
Oxford I have made it a religion, as far as I 
could, never to let a day pass without read- 
ing some Latin and Greek; and I can tell 
you that so far as my course may be deemed 
a successful one, I deliberately assert, main- 
tain, and believe that what little success has 
been granted to me in life has been mater- 
ially aided by the constant study of the 
classics, which it has been my delight and 
privilege all my life to persevere in. ‘This 
is not said for the sake of controversy ; still 
less is it said to an audience of Ameri- 
can University young men for the purpose 
of appearing eccentric ; but it is said because 
I believe it to be true, and I will tell you 
why. Statement, thought, arrangement, 
however men may struggle against them, 
have an influence upon them; and public 
men, however they may dislike it, are forced 
to admit that, conditions being equal, the 
man who can state anything best, who can 
pursue an argument most closely, who can 
give the richest and most felicitous illustra- 
tions, and who can command some kind of 
beauty of diction, will have the advantage 
over his contemporaries. And if, at the bar 
or in the Senate, anything has been done 
which has been conspicuously better than 
the work of other men, it has, in almost 
every case, been the result of high educa- 
tion. 

‘*I say high education, not necessarily 
classical, because every man cannot have 
that. The greatest orator of my country at 
this moment, as he himself has often said, 
has ‘* only a smack of it.’’ But he takes no 
credit to himself for that. On the contrary, 
he declares it like a man and honestly, and 
he has striven to make up for what he has 
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lost, and what he cannot learn because he is 
so advanced in years, by doing the next best 
thing—studying the English classics—stud y- 
ing the best, the highest and finest writers 
in the English language. And so it is in 
my judgment in almost every case that I can 
think of. The man who has influenced his 
contemporaries the most is, generally speak- 
ing, the man of highest education; and I 
do not hesitate to say that the highest edu- 
cation, if you can get it, is the education 
to be found in those magnificent writers, 
who as writers, as masters of style, as con- 
veyers of thought, have never been equaled 
in the world. 

‘‘T have put my defence of the studies, 
which I understand you to prosecute, upon 
a low practical ground, but I do not wish it 
to be supposed that I defend it upon a low 
practical ground alone. I take your oppo- 
nents upon the ground which they them- 
selves assume, because in argument it is 
necessary to find some certain point upon 
which you and your adversary are agreed, 
and reason with him upon that point. I 
desire to put it upon higher ground still and 
away from controversy. Isay that God has 
given us hearts, minds, and intellects, as 
well as bodies, and that it is just as much 
our duty to cultivate and do the best we can 
with the minds that he has given us, as it is 
our duty to do the best we can with the 
bodies He has given us. It is our duty then, 
if we can, to commune with the greatest 
thoughts of the greatest men in all times; 
and he will be the best man at the end of 
his life who has made himself most familiar 
with the thoughts of the greatest men of 
Greece and Rome, who both in thought and 
in language have been unparalleled in the 
world. 

‘‘ Let me conclude with an authority far 
greater than mine. Ido not pretend to an 
intimacy with Mr. Tennyson, but I know 
Mr. Tennyson, and it has been my privilege 
to pass evenings in hiscompany. I remem- 
ber one evening passed almost alone in his 
company. We were talking of a contem- 
porary writer, of whom he was speaking in 
the highest terms. He said (I do not re- 
member his exact words): ‘‘I do not think 
he will produce as much effect as he ought 
to, because he is so rough, uncultivated, and 
imperfect a writer. Great as he is, I cannot 


fancy that two hundred years hence anybody 
will bend over his books and endeavor to 
find out the meaning of each tense and the 
particular force of each participle, as we are 
only too happy to do over the works of Vir- 


gil.”’ 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTE. 
AS SEEN BY A SOJOURNER. 
BY JOHN OGDEN. 


'T’HIS is not only a prominent feature in 

the workings of the school system of this 
State, but a grand one, and, as generally 
managed, a great success. Having been 
associated, heretofore, with institute work, 
in some half dozen states in the union; 
and, for the last few months, with this work 
in Pennsylvania, I want to give my impres- 
sions of it as far as I have been able to study 
it, as here carried on. 

THE TOWNSHIP SYSTEM 
of local management prevails here: that is, 
six directors managé all the schools of a 
township. ‘This gives from 150 to 200, 
300 or more directors, for all the townships 
and boroughs in the country. Their offi- 
cial duties are: 1st. To locate and furnish 
all school buildings in their respective town- 
ships; 2. To purchase all books and ap- 
paratus for same—though, I believe, this 
practice is not strictly adhered to by all 
Boards; 3. To employ all teachers duly li- 
censed to teach; and 4. To have general 
management of all the schools in their re- 
spective townships. 
COUNTY SUPERVISION 

is also an important feature in the school 
system of Pennsylvania. Some of the duties 
of these officers are as follows; 1. To ex- 
amine all teachers not holding permanent 
certificates, and to grant certificates of quali- 
fications to such as pass the required tests; 
2. To visit all schools in their respective 
counties; 3. To organize and manage the 
county institute, that is, to provide a place of 
meeting, and to notify teachers of the time 
and place of meeting; 4. To employ in- 
structors and lecturers for the institute; 
and 5. To preside at the annual meeting 
of said institute. These are one week in 
duration, usually in the fall or winter months, 
near the time of opening the winter schools, 
many being held even after the schools have 
been opened. 

Teachers are not only expected to attend 
these meetings regularly and punctually, 
but, by special provisions of the law, the 
week of such attendance is credited on 
the term of school, for which the teacher 
receives pay at rates the same as stipulated 
in the contract to teach. This brings out 
a full attendance, not infrequently the en- 
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tire corps of teachers ina county. This 
provision is both liberal and wise. 


THE FINANCES 


are secured from three principal sources, as 
follows: 1. A sum, which may amount to 
$200 is granted annually from the County 
treasury; 2. Each teacher enrolled pays from 
50 cents to $1.00, which entitles him to all 
the privileges of instruction, and admits him 
to all lectures and evening entertainments ; 
and 3. The proceeds of the evening lectures 
and entertainments are devoted to defray- 
iuig the expences of the institute. These 
three sources sometimes yield more than 
$10oc income for the week. 
CERTAIN ADVANTAGES 


arising from this plan of institute work are 
as follows: 1. The township system of local 
management of the schools not only does 
away with an army of irresponsible direc- 
tors of subdistricts, and of the unnecessary 
and ruinous subdivison of the school terri- 
tory necessary for a good school district, 
together with innumerable contentions about 
local matters, since the school houses and 
the schools are provided for by an impar- 
tial board, whose tendency to err in any of 
these directions is kept in check by a wise 
diffusion of power into every part of the 
township alike ; but it links all the town- 
ships into a system, whose head is the 
County Superintendent, elected by these 
directors, who are virtual members of the 
county institute, having one day or a part 
thereof set aside for their special benefit, at 
its regular sessions. 
THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 

is clothed with a good deal of power, which 
is also held in check by responsibilities to 
the higher departments of power. So far 
as I have been able to judge, this officer is 
not only popular among the teachers and 
directors, but efficient in the discharge of 
the duties assigned him by the law. ‘These 
duties are such as to make his influence very 
great. ‘The result is that the schools in the 
rural districts are in many localities brought 
to a high degree of efficiency ; just as schools 
in larger towns and cities have been brought 
to their present degree of excellence. And 
why should they not? There seems no valid 
reason why the county schools should be one 
whit behind the city schools. The material 
of which they are composed is just as good; 
in many cases, it may be, even better. If 
therefore the advantages in point of school- 
houses, and teachers, and supervision are 
the same or equal, the results should approxi- 
mate equality. 





Another benefit arising from an efficient 

system of county supervision is that 

A COURSE OF STUDY 

for all the schools in the county can be 
planned by the Superintendent, which under 
favorable circumstances, may be adopted by 
all the schools under his jurisdiction. No 
one can fail to see the immense advantage 
arising from this measure, since it places all 
the schools practically on the same basis of 
classification, from which all may rise to the 
same level of improvement; making trans- 
fers not only possible without detriment to 
the pupil, but even advantageous both to 
the pupil and to the system generally, since 
it gives the latter such unity and consistency 
as is unattainable in any other way. We 
had recently the pleasure of examining the 
Butler County Course, planned by the 
County Supt., J. H. Murtland, to whose 
wise and energetic management much of the 
efficiency of the schools in that county must 
be attributed. 

EVENING LECTURES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
are among the most attractive features of the 
Pennsylvania Institute. ‘These are furnished 
through the County Superintendent, by the 
employment of some of the ablest platform 
lecturers, and of the most popular dramatic 
talent. These not only add materially to 
the finances, sometimes netting a sum 
equal to and even exceeding that from all 
other sources; but they are of immense ad- 
vantage to teachers, parents and citizens 
generally, in that they awaken and cultivate 
a taste for that which is refining and elevat- 
ing. 

COUNTER CRITICISMS. 

But while we concede a very high place to 
the county institute in Pennsylvania, it is, 
nevertheless, not free from many of the ne- 
glects and abuses common to this work in 
other States. One of these is the lack of a 
systematic course of study and practice for 
all the teachers in the county. This cer- 
tainly lies within their reach, blessed as they 
are with such efficient supervision. ‘This 
should include a course in pedagogical read- 
ing, together with such practice as could be 
improvised in the county institute. Teach- 
ing, like any other high art, is best learned 
by practice. The young teacher soon for- 
gets what is told him about this art: prac- 
tice would seal it fast. ‘* We learn to do by 
doing ;’’ and teaching is a species of doing. 
That we learn to teach by teaching is as 
true as that we learn to write by writing, or 
to talk by talking. And ayain, teaching 
has its literature, its principles, its body of 
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professional doctrine, all of which must be 
studied and learned by the professional as- 
pirant, before great proficiency can be at- 
tained. 

These things can be provided for, in the 
ordinary institute, without detracting from 
its interest, but on the contrary they will 
add greatly thereto. ‘Teachers get tired of so 
much lecturing and theorizing. They want 
something to do—something they have not 
done or heard a hundred times before. 

These things can be provided for in the 
institute in the following manner; 1. By 
assigning a course of reading, including 
books and periodicals,—good ones—these 
to be reported upon, at stated intervals, 
which might be the township or other 
meetings agreed upon, reserving the gen- 
eral report for the annual meeting; 2. By 
class drills, each member taking part, under 
the direction of the leader. 

This would remove, in time, a third abuse, 
namely ; the consumption of too much of the 
time of the institute, in talking and theoriz- 
ing on teaching. Correct or sound theory 
is necessary ; but it should be accompa- 
nied by a corresponding practice, illustra- 
tive of the theory or principle involved. 

This again would correct a fourth abuse, 
namely too many instructors. No institute 
should be incumbered with more than two, 
or at most three of these, who should be 
masters of their business, and able to direct 
the entire teaching force and talent of the 
institute, i. e., the entire body of teachers, 
assembled for institute instruction. This 
would give ample time for each instructor 
to develop both his theory of instruction, 
and the teaching talent of the class, neither 
of which can be done where the exercises 
are varied every 20 or 30 minutes, and 
divided up among five or six instructors 
from abroad, to say nothing of home talent. 

Again: There is great difficulty in get- 
ting teachers to study the Science of Educa- 
tion in such a way as to develop their own 
methods from it. Most teachers are doing 
business on borrowed capital, that is to say, 
borrowed methods—and it seldom yields a 
paying revenue. These borrowed methods 
sometimes resemble flowers cut and prepared 
at the conservatory, or green-house. They 
serve but a temporary purpose. They soon 
fade and lose their freshness and sweetness. 
But genuine methods, those developed from 
a deep and earnest research into the child- 
life, and the philosphy of learning and grow- 
ing, resemble the garden and the genuine 
living flowers. They are continually in- 


creasing in beauty, strength and fragrance. 





New stems and branches and buds are con- 
tinually putting forth, and the growth is 
perennial. 

If teachers could be convinced that this 
study is to them of more importance than 
the routine work of their grammars, and 
geographies, and arithmetics, a new era 
would soon dawn upon the school-room, 
But some teachers come to the institute 
with their minds made up on methods, or 
traditions rather ;and it is very difficult to 
induce them to depart from their long- 
established practices. They come to bL: 
confirmed in their beliefs, rather than con- 
verted from their errors, .Hence, when 
anything new is presented, if it does not 
accord with their preconceived notions of 
a teacher of this class, he is too ready, at 
once to cry out ‘‘ Jmpractical /’’ an@ in his 
narrow self-conceit to condemn pr@mptly 
the thing he does not understand—it may 
be, is incapable of understanding. Not a 
few teachers like to be taught something they 
already know, or think they know. 

But when it comes to putting their minds 
down upon some rigid course of thinking, 
they are disposed to ‘‘ fly the track,’’ so £0 
speak. Man is naturally a lazy animal ; hencfe 
he is too willing to take things on faith, with- 
out paying the royal price for them in toil an 
sacrifice. He will take them if they are 
cheap, or refuse to take them at their value’: 
This indicates shallowness of mind and a 
self-complacency in ignorance than which 
nothing ts more fatal to true progress. It will 
require a half century to rid us of the tradi- 
tions that have fastened upon us; and tocon- 
vince ourselves of the necessity of commenc- 
ing to study our profession from its very be- 
ginnings in its bearings upon the child, and 
upon society, that is made up of the child 
elements expanded into power, either for 
good or evil. 

There is no other profession that needs 
such careful preparation, demanding as it 
does thorough and profound research into 
the laws of childhood, and its onward 
growth into manhood and womanhood; 
nor is there any whose members taken as a 
whole, devote so little time to this kind of 
study and research. Outside the study of 
the branches to be taught, and these are not 
studied too much, but little preparation is 
ever made. But the ‘‘ How ¢o teach’’ re- 
quires a thousand times more thought, and 
thorough preparation, than the mere ‘*‘ What 
to teach.’’ And yet a large proportion of 
our teachers have probably never devoted 
an hour to the study of the child, as a means 
of developing true methods of instruction. 
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Most of them teach as they were taught; 
or, at best, have only picked up random 
methods by the way-side, at some institute, 
or by accident; these they have adopted, as 
a kind of make-shift, or easy way of dispens- 
ing with labor or thought. How greatly 
the minds of children—and their bodies too 
—have been abused by this class of teachers, 
it seems not within the power of tongue to 
tell or pen to describe. 


<i 
> 


A PENNSYLVANIA TEACHER IN 
SOUTH AMERICA. 





Mr. Epitror: About three years ago a 
Spanish gentleman from Panama, South 
America, spent, either for the purpose of 
business or of pleasure, a few days in a town 
in the interior of Pennsylvania. Curiosity 
or interest led him to the High school, 
which was one of the few institutions of the 
kind in the State in charge of a lady prin- 
cipal. The gentleman listened to the exer- 
cises, and admired the methods of teaching 
and the discipline of the school. He was 
wealthy, and had daughters he wished to 
educate. Some of his friends also had 
daughters. The design was conceived of 
opening a school for young ladies at Pana- 
ma, and having it conducted on the North 
American plan and by North American 
methods. The result was the capture of one 
of the best and most devoted teachers in 
Pennsylvania, and her transportation to 
Panama. 

Miss Mary McCord, for it is she of whom 
I speak, was for a good many years a teacher 
in the public schools of Lewistown. She 
won her way by solid merit from a teacher- 
ship in a primary department to the head of 
the High school; meantime securing the 
highest grade of certificate from the County 
Superintendent, and a diploma from the 
State Board of Normal School Examiners. 
Many will recollect her as one of the earliest 
and most faithful members of the State 
Teachers’ Association. It was the superior 
character of her teaching that attracted the 
attention of her foreign visitor, and led to 
the invitation to go with him to Panama and 
open a school. The conditions were that 
the instruction should be given in English, 
and according to Lewistown High school 
methods. Thus the L£sferanza College, 
Panama, was founded. 

Miss McCord had at first but a small num- 
ber of pupils, and did the greater part of the 
teaching herself. She has now two assist- 


ants in the English department and one in 
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the Spanish. The school is quite large, and 
is constantly increasing in influence and 
patronage. The priests at first opposed the 
institution strongly, and made great efforts 
to keep pupils away from it, but even their 
prejudices have been in great measure over- 
come by the judicious management of the 
excellent principal. To such an extent has 
Miss McCord won the confidence of the 
patrons of her school that several young 
ladies from the best families in Panama 
accompanied her on her visit to Pennsyl- 
vania last summer. 

The occasion of these remarks is a paper 
dated December 27th, just received from 
Panama, giving an interesting account of a 
Christmas entertainment at the Esperanza 
College. The entertainment consisted of 
vocal and instrumental music, plays and 
tableaux. The paper pronounces it a great 
success. It says: ‘‘At an early hour the 
hall was crowded to overflowing by the best 
people of the city, many being unable to 
gain even standing room. ‘The garden and 
grounds of the college were brilliantly illum- 
inated with Chinese lanterns, which gave 
quite an Oriental appearance to the scene, 
while the floral decorations of the hall were 
elaborate and beautiful.’’ It adds: ‘It 
would be quite impossible to over-estimate 
the importance of this institution as an edu- 
cational agency upon the present and the 
future of Panama society. Its elevating and 
refining influence is already apparent, and 
will continue to increase with each succeed- 
ing year.”’ J.P. Ww. 

iitegitiltasensiasies 
GRADUATION IN COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS. 


WILHELM. 





BY N. 0. 
N 1874, County Superintendent A. L. 
Wade, of Morgantown, W. Va., found 
something to be wanting in the schools under 
hischarge. ‘To remedy evils, and to further 
the interest taken in educational matters, he 
instituted the system of graduation for coun- 
try schools. In this system the common 
branches established by law are taken as a 
course of study, and all the plans and appli- 
ances of higher schools—the annual exami- 
nation of graduating classes, granting diplo- 
mas, alumni associations, and publishing 
catalogues—are applied to the country 
schools. This is simply applying an old 
plan to a new purpose. 
In the history of graduation, it was at first 
thought only university graduates should 
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receive diplomas; but it was found to work 
so well that colleges, academies and high 
schools in turn commenced to graduate those 
who finished a fixed course of study. Now, 
at last, the old and tried plan is applied to 
country schools, and will be found, even as 
it has proved, asuccess. ‘The plan has been 
tested in West Virginia, New Jersey, Maine, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and in fifteen counties 
of Pennsylvania. It lifts the school system 
to a higher and healthier ground. 

Although this system is but ten years old, 
yet it has been recommended by State and 
County officers where its work has been tested ; 
it has been favorably reviewed by the lead- 
ing educational journals of the land; it has 
been heartily endorsed by the pioneer thinkers 
in the common-school cause: and a resolu 
tion of the National Educational Association 
calls the attention of the State Superinten- 
dents throughout the United States to the 
propriety of its adoption. The common 
schools are the pride of these latter days, but 
who will claim that they are perfect? This 
system secures a uniformity of grade. Many 
teachers have no distinct idea of how a school 
should be graded, and those who have, adopt 
ideas of their own, which differ materially. 
All pupils do not generally take up all the 
studies of their grade, but make for them 
selves an elective course, leave school after 
receiving a little knowledge, and having had 
scarcely any development, knowing nothing 
of many things conducive to their welfare. 
They leave, too, with a notion that they 
know about all that is worth knowing in this 
world, and with a positive hatred of study. 
Very many are deficient in thought-power 
and ill-balanced in character. On the other 
hand, a system with an object in view, one 
based on a course of study that will enlist 
the aid and sympathy of every intelligent 
man and woman not unfriendly to the com- 
mon schools, must tend towards removing 
these defects and give to graduates some love 
of learning. 

We certainly need some well-planned sys- 
tem which will be to the educational work 
of our country what the mowing-machine is 
to the farm, thesewing-machine to the family, 


the power-loom to the factory, the locomo- 


tive to travel, and the magnetic telegraph to 
the transmission of news; and the nearest 
approach to this which has yet been made, 
is the movement to introduce into all the 
States.of the Union the graduating system 
for country schools. This, coupled with 


natural methods of instruction, and aided 
by modern school apparatus, would put edu- 
cational appliances as far ahead of the ‘‘a—b 
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ab’’ system as the railway is ahead of the 
forest foot-path. 

The time in which each advanced pupil 
agrees to complete the course is announced. 
Public examinations of graduating classes 
are held annually at points agreed upon in 
each county or township, and diplomas, 
showing what has been studied, are granted 
to those who satisfactorily complete the 
course of study. An alumni association, 
holding annual meetings for the mutual im- 
provement of those who have been graduated, 
is organized in every township. 

Each year a catalogue is issued, which af- 
fords a means of comparing intelligently the 
work of the different schools of the county. 
Not being able to do this now, many in some 
places think one teacher is as good as an- 
other, and employ him whom they can get 
cheapest. They do not employ a cheap 
lawyer, but one who wins cases; nor do they 
seek a cheap quack doctor, but one who cures 
patients; then why, in the name of common 
sense and humanity, employ a cheap builder 
of character and intelligence? ‘The names 
of the graduates and under-graduates are 
published in this catalogue, the graduating 
system taking fair advantage of the fact that 
** people like to see their names in print’’— 
but more especially in the way of honorable 
distinction. 

Suppose curly-headed, blue-eyed John 
should be told that as soon as he learns a 
little more his name will appear in a bbok— 
the catalogue. As the little fellow points 
into the book where his name will appear, he 
tells his mother of the work he is about to 
undertake, and how that, after a while, he 
will be with the graduates, and say a speech 
and receive a diploma. Is the ambition less 
in the child than in the man? Is there an 
intelligent mother who would not sympathize 
with a plan which gives her little son such 
umbition to learn and to excel, and which 
makes him so happy? Will the father feel 
no interest in the fact that his neighbors 
know how his son is progressing? It will 
need little argument to convince both mother 
and father that the system is good. The boy 
being encouraged will take his own educa- 
tion into hand, and the teacher will not be 
annoyed by hisidleness. Nor will the inter 
ested parents allow their son to be without 
desirable books. 

We come now to that point in the pupil’s 
school life when he is so far advanced that 
he may with propriety agree to complete in 
a given time the common school course of 
study. In our common schools we want no 
iron-bound system which will destroy the 
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pupil’s individuality. His energy of will 
and his faith in his own ability, are elements 
of power in our educational work, which we 
should not attempt to subdue, much less to 
destroy. An intelligent pupil who believes 
that he can accomplish a course of study in 
a given time can usually accomplish it. The 
truth, ‘‘All things are possible to him that 
believeth,’’ is as applicable in mental under- 
takings as in spiritual. ‘‘A child can learn 
infinitely faster when interested than when 
indifferent.’’ 

In order, however, to secure a high degree 
of interest, the pupil must have an object 
toward which he is moving, and he must be- 
lieve that he can attain said object. There 
is little danger from overwork, if the pupil 
is interested, has a variety of studies, and 
plenty of pure air and exercise. We seldom 
become tired when interested. The even- 
ings in which there is nothing to interest us 
pass wearily by. The seven years which 
Jacob served Laban for Rachel, the Bible 
tells us, ‘‘ seemed unto him but a few days.”’ 
Imagine a seven years’ servitude without an 
object! And yet how many pupils there are 
who spend their time without an aim, and 
look upon school life asa tiresome drudgery. 
The graduating system aims, by incentives, 
to render the school period as pleasurable to 
pupils as were the years to Jacob when he 
served for Rachel. 

When a pupil ten or twelve years old 
agrees, after due consideration, to complete 
a course of study in a given time, he feels as 
if his education were thenceforth his own 
work. He then estimates the length of time 
to be given to study, and the amount of work 
to be done; then he enquires of his friends 
and acquaintances how his fellow-workers 
are getting along. It needs no effort on the 
part of parents to induce that boy or girl to 
work. Nor does the teacher require marked 
ability to govern such wide-awake, energetic 
pupils. 

Time passes on, and at length the period 
for the examination arrives. The pupils have 
gone over the work thoroughly and reviewed 
it. Now each has the feeling, ‘‘ If those of 
my acquaintances can pass, / can pass.’’ 

All the pupils of the township who expect 
to graduate have assembled at the central 
school house, oratachurch. The directors, 
the county superintendent, teachers, and 
friends, are there. The county superinten- 
dent, by easy questions, gives the pupils 
some confidence in themselves. The exami- 
nation progresses until all properly qualified 
pupils have got through. All make mis- 


takes, and who could expect perfection? 
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Then the examining committee goes to work 
and settles the point, whether all can pass 
and receive diplomas. Some are surely 
better than others. ‘This matter is settled 
by grading the diplomas from one to ten. 
After a time the diplomas are signed by the 
teacher of each pupil, who certifies that the 
pupil has accomplished the necessary course 
of study named on thediploma. The diplo- 
mas are signed by the president of the board 
of School Directors, and by the County Sup 
erintendent. 

When evening comes all assemble to hear 
a speech, after which the diplomas are given. 
The advice to the graduates before receiving 
the diplomas, is: ‘ vb es now know some of 
your weak points. Go back to school and 
fortify yourselves in these. Study not only 
the branches in which you are weak, but en 
large the boundaries of your knowledge 
Then follows the advice that they should so 
prepare themselves for future work that they 
may become better mechanics, farmers, house- 
keepers and cooks than they would otherwise 
have been. 

A post-graduate reading course may be es 
tablished. Our young people are so anxious 
to measure their knowledge after having 
passed through the common schools, that 
they are continually entering teachers’ ex 
aminations without having the slightest idea 
of ever teaching. This system gives the 
young folks a chance. In some places it 
might be desirable to extend the course to 
include the higher English branches. 

The elements of the system are : 


’ 


The classification of the pupils according 
to their grade of advancement in all the required 
branches. * 

2. A final examination each year to ascertain 
what pupils have satisfactorily completed the 
course. 

3. Granting diplomas to such pupils as have 
completed the course. 

The arguments ayainst the system are that 
it is liahJe: 

To the high-pressure abuse. 

2. To the cramming abuse, Zz. e. 
memory merely for examination. 

3. To the competitive abuse; that is, where 
teachers are anxious to put through a large num- 
ber rather than educate them in the best man- 
ner. 

4. To the show abuse ; that is, to the showing 
off of young pupils on commencement occa- 
sion. 

All of which are abuses, but by proper 
care they can be guarded against. 

be arguments in its favor are 

It will enable our teachers to ‘accomplish 
staat more than by the present plan, under 
which the studies pursued are determined largely 
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by the judgment of the parents, and in a meas- | cles, etc., which the teacher places on the 
ure by what old books are lying around. board to be copied. The teacher need not 

It will enable pupils to accomplish much | jncict on great accuracy, but rather secure 


ore than by the irregular and ill-proportioned 
orgy sethek Men S prop facility. Besides these exercises in c opying, 


course pursued at present. 
3. It will secure more interest and closer in- let the children invent drawi ngs, if only it 
spection on the part of parents and directors. be done quietly. Even if a pupil should 
4. It will be an incentive to pupils. | produce a counterfeit presentment of the 
5. It will secure more regular attendance. the teacher, recognize and encourage the 
6. It will give an impulse to education. | talent. 
7. It will enable pupils to ‘‘fit into "’ the classes As pupils grow older, the exercises in copy- 


when a change of location is made. ‘ae gettemeetinal tobdies ¥ eA - 
8. It will direct the efforts of the County Sup- G arnmctice: FAIS Ae Supplying SP 
erintendent so that he can accomplish greater | answers, of writing spelling lessons from book 
results than by the present mode of visitation. or board, writing the names of all the things 
| visible in a picture, etc., etc., furnish profit- 
ee | able and interesting work for all. 

DURING STUDY HOUR. | Next, shoe pegs. These can be obtained 
—_——- by the quart from the nearest shoemaker, at 

a cost of from five to ten cents per quart. 

| Their uses in the primary school are various. 
Draw stars or other pointed figures on the 
board, and show pupils how to imitate on 
desk by using one shoe peg for each line. 
Magnified views of snow-flakes give beautiful 
patterns, and the teacher can easily invent 
many others. Make squares by using one 
peg for each side; larger ones by using two 


HOW TO KEEP THE LITTLE ONES EMPLOYED. 


N every school in which there are little 
| ones—whether few or many—the ques- 
tion of how to employ busy hands and 
bright eyes during the study hour is an im- 
portant one. A request reaches the Primary 
Department for some suggestions under this 
head. The following plans have been suc- 
cessful in the writer’s experience: | placed end to end for each side. Rhombs 

First, then, the indispensable slate and | are made by a different arrangement of 

pencil. Children six years of age are per- | equal sides. Make oblongs by using two 
fectly capable of copying the curves which | for each side and one fer each end. Penta- 
make up so large a part of the script let- | gons, hexagons, etc., etc., are soon learned. 
ters, if the teacher will place each on the | M: any of the letters, capital and small, can 
board plainly. The child makes the curves | easily be constructed. As soon as the chil- 
more easily than he does the straight lines, | dren can interpret the arithmetical tables, 
mainly because defects are not so conspic- | they can make addition tables, subtraction 
uous in the former as in the latter; but he | tables, multiplication tables, and division 
may soon try both. ‘Two essentials to suc- | tables, with the pegs. ‘Iwo pegs crossed at 
cess in this exercise need to be noticed; | right angles serve as the sign of addition ; 
namely, that the pencils be sharp, and that | crossed obliquely, that of multiplication; 
the work be examined and commended or | two side by side in horizontal position, serve 
corrected by the teacher. If these two con- | for the sign of equality; a single one, that 
ditions be complied with, and if the exer- | of subtraction; while one, with a grain of 
cise be not continued for too long atime | wheat on each side, typifies division. 
without a change, pupils will return to it A slight v ariation, giving the interest that 
with zest each day. It is better to do this | with children always attaches to variety, is 
work than to print. There are two good | to repeat all the above exercises with tooth- 
reasons for this. First, it is good prepara- | picks instead of shoe-pegs. Tooth-picks 
tion for penmanship, and, second, it does | suitable can be bought at any drug store, in 
not cramp the hand, as does the printing. | five cent boxes—each box containing 2500 
If it is desired to rule the slate for thisexer- | or more. In like manner some of the draw- 
cise, take a 404 Gillott’s steel pen, break out | ings are beautifully represented on the desk 
the points, turn it upon its back, hold it at | by using cigar-lighters instead of picks or 
at an angle of 45 degrees, and draw it across | pegs. The lighters can be purchased at 
the slate beside aruler. The lines can be | drug stores, in packages of 500, at five cents 
made light or heavy, according as desired. per box. 

If done precisely as indicated above, the | Children just learning to read and spell 

space between lines is exactly the proper | can profitably and pleasantly spend one or 





height for small letters. From this writing | two of the study hours of the day with the 
exercise it is easy to pass to simple drawing | alphabet cards. The Indianapolis Sentinel 


exercises of squares, oblongs, triangles, cir- | Company prints the alphabet on strips of 
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colored card-boad, each strip containing one , mingled as to colors, so that corresponding 
alphabet. The teacher takes the scissors | parts of the same figure may be made of the 
and clips the card-board into squares of | same colors. Place the cards side by side, 
equal size, each containing one letter. The | or corner to corner, so as to give graceful 
cards can be purchased at the rate of forty | and symmetrical forms, and the children 
cents per hundred alphabets. Each child’s | will scarcely tire of copying ; and after some 
box should have several alphabets in it, so ; practice they will begin to invent for them- 
that any desired letter may be easily found. | selves. 
The words of the spelling lesson and the | Always keep an open place on the lower 
new words of the reading lesson may be | part of one of the black-boards, and grant 
printed (or written, when children can in- las a special privilege to pupils who have 
terpret script) on the board, and the pupils | quietly and honestly finished the work of the 
required to reproduce them on their desks. | study hour, the right to mark or draw on 
With those a little older, each may be shown | this board. If colored crayons be kept, the 
a picture and required to spell out on his | interest is heightened. In like manner 
desk without help the name of each object | keep a book or magazine of short, interest- 
to be seen in the picture. Still later they | ing stories on your desk, for a pupil who 
may spell out a story made up of incidents | honestly earns the privilege of reading in it 
suggested by the picture. | for the remainder of the study hour. 
Some of the cards have one side without | From fifty cents to one dollar thus spent 

| 

| 

| 





letters. By using that side up these cards | for materials enables the teacher to give 
become serviceable in working out designs | happy, profitable employment to what might 
of various kinds suggested by the teacher. | otherwise be dull and tiresome moments. 

Here the snow-flake forms are again service- Thus will much of the temptation to dis- 
able as patterns. ‘The cards should be well ' order be removed. Indiana Journal. 
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MmYyy aeAry XY % 3 ; glad to think that such is his opinion, and 
oes SCHOoh JOURNAL, evel that more of our cantare will put 
themselves in the way of knowing personally 
whereof he speaks. In some counties the 
percentage of teachers upon our list is too 
small, if it is any index to the professional 
spirit of the corps. 


LANCASTER, FEBRUARY, 1884. 
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E. E. HIGBEE. - - . : J, P. McCASKEY, 


'TT’HE last words of Pestalozzi were: ‘‘Let 
me be buried under the site of the old —-- 
school-house, and let my name only be in- EriE recently made a new departure in 
scribed upon the stone which covers me. | the way of Industrial Drawing. Previously, 
When the drops which fall from heaven | geometrical and mechanical drawing were 
shall have worn it half away, they will show | taught to a few pupils in the higher 
themselves more just to my memory than | grades. Now, the plan is to teach the 
they have been during my life.’’ It is not | ‘‘reading’’ of working drawings to that 
gold or goods that make a man wealthy. | class of scholars that drop out of school be- 
The best wealth is of the heart, an enlight- | fore reaching the upper grammar grades 
ened mind, a loyal conscience, pure affec- ; and the high school. 
tions. He is wealthiest who has the largest It is a fact well known to foremen, that 
stock of wisdom, virtue, and love—whose | but few shop workmen can ‘‘read’’ a simple 
heart beats with warm sympathies for his | drawing, and as the ‘‘reading’’ can be 
fellow-men—who finds good in all seasons, | easily taught without interfering with ordi- 
all providence, all men. nary school work, it is expected that the 
—— “‘coming apprentice’’ of Erie will be bet- 
Dr. E. E. Wuire, former State Superin- | ter fitted for his trade than those who have 
tendent of Ohio, and editor of the Ofzo | gone into the shops before him. The spe- 
Educational Monthly, writes that he much | cial advantages of learning to ‘‘read’’ are 
enjoyed his recent institute work in Penn- | also open to persons not in school, as a 
sylvania, and adds: ‘‘ Youare making anex- | large drawing room is kept open night and 
cellent Journal, one of which the teachers of | day. Girls, as well as boys, will be taught 
Pennsylvania should be proud.’’ We are ‘ the language of working drawings. 
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Gr1rARD College will not hereafter lease 
any property to be used for bar-room pur- 
poses. The receipts of the college for 
eleven months of this year reached $423, 
168.50. The institution is educating 1,098 
orphan boys. 


‘In the realm of education,’’ says Henry 
Ward Beecher, ‘‘schools are often made 
good for anything but places where happiness 
is developed. No schoolmaster ought to feel 
less than this, that every child should twine 
round about him as the morning glory 
around its support. Woe is me! I never 
was happy at school. I hated it with a sin- 
cere, genuine, unmistakable hatred, and I 
do not know but I do yet. The law of mak- 
ing men happy ought nowhere else to be 
more emphatically inculcated. I think 
there is no wrong that isso intolerably mean 
as that by which public men will screw down 
to the starvation point men and women that 
are trying to make their living as teachers. 
If there be one place where we ought to in- 
duce people to make a life profession, it is 
the school. The salaries should be a pre- 
mium to make it perpetual. Instead of 
that, we are constantly having raw material, 
raw material.’’ 


THE Chinese Minister to England, who 
recently was given a popular reception, 
says; ‘In science and in art we have 
already learned, and have still much to learn 
from you. But have you nothing to learn 
from us? * * * Your scholars have 
already done very much to re-tell the history 
of Babylon, Nineveh and Heliopolis, but in 
Chinese literature and in Chinese antiqui- 
ties they have done practically nothing. 
I feel confident that when these come to be 
explored, as they will be one day, they will 
be found to contain mines of wealth per- 
haps undreamed of in your philosophy— 
missing links of knowledge, whose absence 


have hitherto rendered many a problem of | 


9 


humanity unexplained and inexplicable. 


THE report of the Managers of the Lin- 
coln Institution, at the recent meeting of 
contributors, gave an account of the new 
era in the life of the institution, which was 
entered upon in September last. The boys 
were removed to the Educational Home, 
the charter was amended, and application 
was made to Congress and permission given 
to the Managers to take charge of at least 
fifty Indian girls and train them in all 
domestic duties, as well as instruct them in 
all Christian principles and all necessary 
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branches of an English education. On Sep- 
tember 8th, ten Indian children were re- 
ceived; on November 8th, seven; and on 
December 5th, six were received. On the 
3d of January twenty-five girls were sent 
them from Carlisle, making the present 
number fifty. Ten more are expected in a 
few days. ‘‘ These children take their turns 
at all domestic duties, and it is marvellous 
to note how soon they come to understand 
sweeping, washing, ironing, cooking, sew- 
ing, and all other useful household work. 
They also are very apt at learning music, 
both vocal and instrumental.’’ 


THE publishing of a Chinese journal is a 
much more difficult piece of work than most 
people imagine. The Chinese language is 
written by means of 60,000 characters, and 
type is an unknown commodity. The copy 
is first made in pencil, and by a scribe 
transferred to the impression paper, from 
which is afterwards taken off on stone. 
Thus every number of the Chinese Amer- 
ican, a weekly paper published in New 
York, must of necessity be lithographed, 
advertisements and all. 

AT an examination for letter carriers in 
a leading city, under the civil service rules, 
some three dozen young men _ presented 
themselves. Among the papers were some 
that seemed to show that history, at least, 
had not been a favorite study with the 
writers. The majority of the candidates 
solved simple problems in arithmetic, and 
defined correctly the nature of a verb and 
an adjective. Several of the young men, 
in answering historical questions, credited 
William Penn, George Washington, Daniel 
Webster, Patrick Henry, and John Han- 
cock, respectively, with the authorship of 
the Declaration of Independence. One of 
them was certain that DeWitt Clinton was 
‘< Govenor of the United States.’’ Another, 
in answer to the question. ‘*Who is 
the present President of France?’’ wrote 
‘‘Empor William.’’ In reply to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Who commanded the British troops 
at the battle of New Orleans, and in what 
war did that battle occur ?’’ one candidate 
wrote Gen. ‘‘ Bradlcock,’’ another ‘‘ Pat- 
nan,’’ another ‘‘ Howe,’’ and another 
**Corn Wallace.’’ The question, ‘‘ What 
tribunal was created by Congress for settling 
the controversies which grew out of the 
election of 1876?’’ elicited the following 
answers, among others: ‘‘The Returning 
Board,’’ ‘‘Justice,’’ ‘‘ Electoral College,’’ 
‘*Congress declared the country free and 
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independent,’ ‘‘Electory Commission of 
Sup. Judges.’’ About one-third of the candi- 
dates turned in their papers without attempt- 
ing to answer the questions in geography 
and history. 

tnvinsbeclliiletectaiesins 


MONUMENT TO THE FOUNDERS. 


‘A LTHOUGH “Peace hath her victories 
[\ no less renowned than War,’’ it is for 
the most part to military heroes that monu- 
ments are raised. In the fitness of things, 
however, the disposition is growing in favor 
of equal honors to the civilian benefactor of 
the State. One man and another has at 
times been spoken of as the ‘‘ Father’’ of 
our Pennsylvania common school system, 
and recently it was proposed by Dr. John 
H. MaeCreary, through the columns of the 
Lancaster Mew Fra, to collect by contribu- 
tion in the schools and among the school 
men of the Sate, a sum sufficient to erect a 
monument to the late Thaddeus Stevens, 
as the ‘‘ Father of the System.’’ Dr. Wicker- 
sham having been named as a person emi- 
nently fitted to direct such a movement, re- 
sponds to the suggestion in the following 
letter ; 
LANCASTER, Dec. 4, 1883. 

In response to mention of my name in your 
paper in connection with the proposition to 
erect a monument to commemorate the services 
of Thaddeus Stevens to the cause of public 
education, permit me to say that, while I would 
be glad to aid in a movement of the kind, 
success is hardly possible without enlisting the 
agency of the State School Department, with its 
well-organized central office, its County, City 
and Borough Superintendents, its district School 
Boards and teachers, reaching down to the 
pupils in every schoolhouse in the Common- 
wealth. Any mere private effort would most 
likely result in failure. 

Permit me to say further that Dr. MacCreary 
is by no means the first to suggest a school 
monument to the memory of Mr. Stevens. 
Soon after his death, in a communication to the 
Express, of which you were then Editor, I 
proposed to erect a monument at his grave by 
means of a subscription from schools, teachers, 
and the friends of education. I was then ina 
position to carry the proposition promptly into 
effect, but Mr. Stevens’ executors gave no 
countenance to the plan, and never spoke to me 
on the subject. After some years of much-com- 
plained-of delay, they erected a monument after 
designs of their own. 

Subsequently, I prepared a bill and had it 
passed through the Legislature, and it is now 
the law, setting apart an eligible site in the State 
capitol grounds for a monument to the founders 
of the common school system. There isa fine 


monument in these grounds erected to the mem- 
ory of the heroes of the Mexican war; the heroes 
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of the fight for free schools were not less heroic, 
and did infinitely more for the State. I think 
the Legislature would have appropriated the 
money to build the contemplated monument, 
but I thought it was best to leave that part of 
the work to be done by a voluntary subscrip- 
tior. The State Teachers’ Association seemed 
anxious to co-operate in the movement, and, in 
waiting for this action, nothing was done. 
have now in my desk here a few dollars pre- 
maturely collected and sent to me for the pur- 
pese named, 

Had the monument been erected, I would 
have favored placing upon it the name of 
George Wolf, the Governor who for years per- 
sistently pressed the subject of free schools upon 
the attention of the Legislature, signed the bill of 
1834, and fell a political martyr to the cause he 
so much loved; the name of Joseph Ritner, 
who, against every motive of self-interest, proved 
himself as warm a friend of free schools and as 
firm in their support as his predecessor; the 
name of Samuel Breck, the author of the law of 
1834, and its most active champion in the Leg- 
islature: the name of Thaddeus Stevens, who, 
in 1835, when the repeal of the law of 1834 had 
passed the Senate and the tide of opposition 
seemed likely to sweep it away in the house, stood 
up like a bulwark against the flood,and by word 
and act so strengthened the free school forces, 
and so confused those of the enemy, that no 
harm was done; and the name of Thomas H. 

3urrowes, who as State Superintendent, was 

the first to organize the system and put it into 
working shape, and whose moulding hand may 
be seen in almost every measure adopted for 
for its good from 1836 to the day of his death. 
There may be other names that deserve a place 
on such a monument; it mus¢ bear those | 
name. 

And yet no one of these can in any proper 
sense be called the “Father of the Common 
School System."" The system has been grow- 
ing for many long years; the year 1834 simply 
witnessed the fruition of a long line of antece- 
dent circumstances. In 1824 an act was passed 
which was as much of a free school law as the 
act of 1834, but in 1826, no Stevens being in the 
Legislature to prevent this calamity, it was re- 
pealed. Governor Wolf in all his messages 
maintained that the Constitution of 1790 en- 
joined the establishment of a general system of 
public education. His constant appeal to the 
members of the Legislature was, ‘‘ Pass a free 
school law, and obey the oaths you have taken 
to support the Constitution.”” Nor was Gover- 
nar Wolf alone in taking this view; the same 
opinion was held by nearly all his predecessors 
in the Executive chair and by liberal statesmen 
generally, and certainly debates which took 
place in the Convention that framed the Consti- 
tution of 1790 conclusively show that the design 
of the members who favored the article adopted 
relating to education was to lay a foundation 
for a general system of education by which the 
poor should be gratuitously taught. We must, 
therefore, look for the foundation of our free school 
system in the constitution of 1790. Now, the 
constitution of 1790, as well as the provisional 
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constitution of 1776, se far as they relate to edu- 
cation, are easily seen to be in form, in matter 
and in spirit, closely related to the provision 
concerning education in the first constitution of 
the province, Penn's Frame of Government, 
written in England. Thus the roots of our 
common school system extend back more 
than two hundred years, and its true father and 
founder is the father and founder of the com- 
monwealth, the Quaker philosopher and states- 
man, William Penn. J. P. WICKERSHAM. 

Dr. MacCreary having written to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
reference to the project, was answered as 
follows, the latter supposing that some addi- 
tional legislation would be required : 

HARRISBURG, Dec. 13, 1883. 
John H. MacCreary, M. D.: 

My Dear Sir: Your communication just re- 
ceived. I am heartily in favor of a “monument 
to the founders of the public school system of 
this Commonwealth.” The first thing to be 
done, however, is to wait for the next session of 
the Legislature, and put before them a bill, 
securing a proper site and full authority to pro- 
ceed. I will co-operate in the passage of such 
a bill, and, if passed, will use every exertion to 
carry it into proper execution. I am unwilling 
to initiate active measures until I am authorized 
to do so by the authority of law. 

Yours truly, E. E. HIGBEE. 


The editor of the Mew ra, in comment- 
ing upon the matter as proposed, and the 
correspondence above, adds: 


Our mention of Dr. Wickersham, so long 
and prominently identified with the cause of 
popular education, as a proper person to organ- 
ize the proposed movement to erect a monu- 
ment to Thaddeus Stevens, has called forth a 
paper from his pen of more than ordinary in- 
terest to the friends of our common schools. 
The proposition to erect a monument to Mr. 
Stevens in recognition of his timely and valu- 
able services to the cause of free schools is not 
new to Dr. Wickersham, he having himself 
suggested the erection of such a monument 
soon after Mr. Stevens’ death. As the head of 
the school department of the State, he was then 
in a position to carry the proposition into effect: 
but receiving no encouragement, the matter was 
dropped. What followed in the passage of the 
law setting apart a portion of the State capital 
grounds for a monument to the founders of the 
common school system, we had almost forgot- 
ten; but we are glad Dr. Wickersham has so 
opportunely revived the recollection of that fact. 
We trust so praiseworthy an object will not be 
lost sight of by the State Teachers’ Association, 
the Legislature, and the friends of popular educa- 
tion generally. Surely the names of Wolf, 
Ritner, Breck, Stevens, and Burrowes, are as 
worthy of monumental fame as those other 
heroes to whose memory the monument already 
on the Capitol grounds was erected. They 
were heroes of bloodless victories, but the lau 
rels they won are imperishable, and will grow 


greener and brighter as illiteracy disappears 
before the light of universal intelligence. 

The correspondence between Dr. MacCreary 
and Dr. Higbee, State Superintendent of Pub- 
| lic Instruction, fitly supplements the letter of 

Dr. Wickersham. While Dr. Higbee is in full 

sympathy with the movement, and would give 

it his hearty and active co-operation, he very 
properly desires to have the authority of law 

before inaugurating even so commendable a 
| work. There is no reason to doubt that it will 
| meet with favorable consideration from the Leg- 

islature, as it certainly will from the friends of 
| popular education and the people generally. 
| At the meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
| Teachers’ Assoc iation, held at Philadelphia 
| July, 1872, the following report from the 
Committee on Monument, was made by 
Dr. Wickersham, chairman, the remaining 
members of the committee being Messrs. 
A. N. Raub, Edward Brooks, F. F. Chris- 
| tine and Jesse Newlin: 

The committee appointed ‘to devise a plan 
| for the erection of a suitable monument in the 

Capitol grounds at Harrisburg, to commemorate 

the services of the chief founders and most dis- 

tinguished promoters of our Common School 

| System,”’ beg leave respectfully to report— 
1. That as a preliminary step in the matter 
| they prepared, and had passed by the Legisla- 
ture the following act securing a proper place in 


| the Capitol grounds upon which to erect the 


| 
| 


| 


} monument: 
AN ACT 
| To authorize the Commissioners of the Public 
Buildings and Grounds to select a site in the 
| grounds of the State Capitol for a monument to 
| be erected by the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, in memory of the chief founders 
| and promoters of the Commagn School System 
| of Pennsylvania. 
| “Section 1. Be tt enacked by the Senate and 
Fflouse of Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly met, and 
wt ts hereby enacted by the auth wity of the 
same, That the Commissioners of the Public 
Buildings and Grounds are hereby authorized 
and required to select and appropriate a suita- 
ble piece of ground, in the public grounds of 
the State Capitol, for a site for a monument to 
be erected by the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, or other persons acting therewith, 
to the memory of the chief founders and most 
distinguished promoters of the Common School 
| System of Pennsylvania.” 
| 2. That they recommend the appointment by 
the President of the Association of one member 
from each county represented at this meeting, 
and five members from the city of Philadelphia, 
who shall choose by ballot or otherwise a cen- 
tral committee of five persons, who shall re- 
ceive and have control of all funds raised for 
the erection of the monument, accounting for 
the same in a detailed statement of receipts and 
expenditures to the Association ; and who shall, 
when the money raised shall reach the sum of 
| ten thousand dollars, select a design for the mon- 
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ument, make a contract for its erection, and sup- 
ervise the work. Vacancies in the committee 
to be filled by the appointment of the President 
of the Association. 

3. That they recommend the raising of fifteen 
thousand dollars in the following manner: the 
quota of each county and each school section 
in the city of Philadelphia to be two cents for 
every child attending the public schools; and 
the amount to be asked from each child to be 
two cents, each teacher, ten cents, each super- 
intendent, one dollar, and each normal school 
five cents for every student and teacher con- 
nected therewith—all to be permitted to give as 
much in addition to these amounts as they may 
see proper—colleges, academies, orphan schools 
and private schools of all kinds to be requested to 
contribute at their option, and private donations 
and State aid to be solicited. The money to be col- 
lected by the teachers and principals of schools 
on days appointed for the purpose, and paid on 
his receipt to the superintendent of the county, 
city or borough, having jurisdiction where the 
collections are made, except in the city of Phil- 
adelphia, where it shall be paid to the respective 
principals of the male grammar schools of the 
different sections, these officers in turn paying 
it promptly on his receipt to the Chairman of 
the Central Committee. 

4. That they recommend that the names pro- 
posed to be placed on the monument at the 
time of its erection shall be reported to this 
body by the Central Committee on the monu- 
ment, accompanied in the case of each name 
by a brief biographical sketch, setting forth the 
services rendered to the cause of popular educa- 
tion by the person whose name is thus proposed, 
and that no name be engraved upon the monu- 
ment unless it shall receive the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Association. They also recom- 
mend that the monument be dedicated and the 
names engraved upon it with appropriate cere- 
monies, conducted under the direction of the 
Association. 

5. They recommend that after the comple- 
tion and dedication of the monument, and the 
discharge of the Central Committee, the officers 
of the Association, ex officio, the President be- 
ing chairman, shall constitute a standing com- 
mittee on the monument, and that no name be 
thereafter engraved upon it without first receiv- 
ing the unanimous vote of the committee in its 
favor, followed by a unanimous vote of the As- 
sociation itself, given after having read a state- 
ment as before mentioned of services rendered 
in behalf of common schools, and that this ac- 
tion be in order only once in ten years, and 
then be limited to a single name; the Associa- 
tion meeting in Harrisburg the year following 
that in which any name ‘may be agreed upon in 
order that the name may be engraved upon the 
monument with such ceremonies as shall be 
deemed appropriate. 

The record of proceedings goes on to 
state that ‘‘ Prof. Wickersham spoke briefly 
upon the adoption of the report, saying that 
all seemed agreed as to the propriety of erect- 
ing this monument. With regard to the 





names to be inscribed upon it, there had been 
a great deal said about the ‘father of our 
Common School System,’ but it seemed that 
no one man was more entitled to that honor 
than several others of its distinguished friends 
—all of whom should be equally honored. 
The proposition that each child should con- 
tribute a nominal sum, was made in order 
that, as the next generation of school children 
grow up and see the monument standing 
on Capitol Hill, they may have the recollec- 
tion that they helped to erect it. The teach- 
ers, too, will do their part ; and after that 
is done, doubtless the Commonwealth will 
contribute generously. We do not want 
the State to do all, but only to supplement 
our own efforts. Philadelphia can co-ope- 
rate with us, though her system is different. 
The first bill to provide for common schools 
was drawn by Samuel Breck, who came from 
this city as a senator for that special pur- 
pose; and his name ought to be among 
those placed on the monument. It is not 
desirable that every man who has ever made 
an educational speech or been a Normal 
School principal, or a County Superintend- 
ent, should have his name upon this tablet ; 
and, therefore, the Committee have guarded 
the selection of names with such extreme 
care—requiring a unanimous vote after a 
sketch of the candidate’s services has been 
prepared and presented; and after a few 
of the more distinguished names have been 
inscribed, limiting the additions to one 
name in ten years. If we can produce in 
each decade one great man who will devote 
his life to the cause of education, we shall do 
well.”’ 

The report was then adopted. ‘The gen- 
eral committee, as provided for in the sec- 
ond item of said report, was duly appointed 
and is named at length on page 108, Vol. 
21, of Zhe School Journal. We are unable 
to find any record showing that any meeting 
of this large committee was subsequently, 
held, or that anything further was done 
in the matter. Thus, for nearly twelve years 
past, the project seems to have been simply 
in abeyance. Shall it be revived and the 
Monument be erected, as proposed, to the 
revered memory of the Founders? ‘The 
Department of Public Instruction and Zhe 
Journal stand ready, as heretofore, to do any- 
thing that lies within their power to effect a 
result so desirable. 

The mistake made in 1872, as is now 
clearly evident, was in the constitution of 
the general committee. A much better per- 
manent committee—one covering the entire 
State very effectively—would include all 
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those who, as Superintendents in commission, 
are directing the educational work in their 
respective localities; the principals of the 
State Normal Schools ; official representa- 
tives from Philadelphia, from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools—this 
committee to act, each member in his local- 
ity or special field of labor, until the end in 
view has been accomplished. ‘This perma- 
nent committee should appoint a sub-com- 
mittee of, say nine members, to serve as an 
Executive Committee, five of whom should 
constitute a quorum, with full power to act. 

Philadelphia has its famous Committee 
of One Hundred, which has done and is 
doing an important work for our metropoli- 
tan city. The State Committee on Monu- 
ment, as here proposed, would number One 
Hundred and Twenty-five, as follows: one 
hundred and five County, City and Bor- 
ough Superintendents, 
State Normal Schools, five members from 
Philadelphia, including the Superintendent 
and his assistants, three members from the 
Department of Public Instruction, and two 
from the Department of Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools. 

This, of course, is merely suggestive of a 
plan that seems feasible and to promise sat- 
isfactory business result. Some better organ- 
ization of the State Committee may suggest 
itself to others. We shall be glad to have 
the matter considered and discussed before 
the next meeting of the State Association, 
in order that decisive action may be had in 
July next at Chautauqua. 


> -——— 
THE BOY AND HIS EDUCATION. 


ARDLY any creature on earth is so am- 
bitious as a growing boy. Realizing 

that he is rapidly on his way to manhood, he 
aims at doing manly things, and things which 
seem to him to be manly. Between these 
two classes of things, says the Philadelphia 
Press, there are differences as wide as those 
which exist in the character and the training 
of boys. One boy’s ambition leads him to 
do some brave and noble deed, such as he 
may have seen men do, or may have read in 
books or newspapers of their having done. 
Another copies manhood only in the unde- 
sirable things which men do. With some 
boys the summit of ambition is to swagger 
and strut, to smoke and drink, just as they 
have seen men do. It is not a very lofty 
ambition, yet the boys whom it animates 
spend fully as much time and effort on it as 
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other boys spend in tryirg to reach nobler 
aims and more practically useful ends. 

One of the noblest ambitions that can stir 
a boy’s heart is the desire to be a man in 
earning his living. Since his infancy he has 
been a charge on his parents, or other good 
people who have brought him up. Perhaps 
they are toilers who need all the profits of 
theirown labor. They have treated him well, 
and he feels that the obligation under which 
he rests to them is one which he would like 
to liquidate. So with an ambition which has 
in it many excellent features, he suggests that 
he shall leave school and set himself to work 
to earn something. Perhaps he may make 
enough to support the good old people who 
have cared for him. Perhaps his efforts may 
be attended with only a sufficient measure 
of success to enable him to pay his own way. 
Small or great as the result may be, he wants 
to try his hand at business. He is willing to 
take the risk. He knows to some extent 
what business involves, for other boys of his 
acquaintance have engaged in it. There 
will be no Saturday holidays, nor any after- 
noons off, nor any privileged days.when the 
slight excuse of an ailing stomach or an ach- 
ing head will serve as a valid reason for stay- 
ingat home. Business involves harder work 
and closer application than have been the 
boy’s portion at school or college. But it 
means the earning of something, and that is 
what the boy’s ambition leads him to desire. 

Just here let the ambitious boy beware. 
To do as he wants to do is praiseworthy. But 
perhaps he can do better. If he goes with an 
incomplete education, it will be at a great 
disadvantage. He may begin to earn a few 
dollars a week, the handling of which result 
of honest toil will delight him. But let him 
remember that every month which he robs 
himself of the education he might obtain, is 
a month of loss for which his paltry earnings 
are no recompense whatsoever. A half-edu- 
cated boy who leaves school at fifteen and 
enters a store may receive from two to four 
dollars a week, with numerous kicks and cuffs 
thrown in by the people whoare ‘‘ teaching 
him the business.’’ This kind of teachinga 
boy the business too frequently means get- 
ting a man’s work out of the poor fellow for 
boy’s wages. If the boy is driven to sucha 
situation by the emergency of straitened 
means at home, let him rush in cheerfully 
and do his work manfully ; but if the family 
exchequer will stand it, let him stay two or 
three years longer at school. Let him go 
through college, provided there is a college 
for him to enter where his time will not be 
entirely spent in rowing boats and kicking 
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foot-balls. Let him enter on manhood well 
fitted for manhood’s duties, including as 
thorough a knowledge as can be had of the 
keeping of accounts and ofall other commer- 
cial duties. Let him, if possible, also be 
master of some handiwork when he is ready 
to enter on the work of earning, rather than 
depend on the luck of being picked up as a 
clerk. There are too many young men whose 
only knowledge is, how to be very poor 
clerks. The boy who knows how to do 
something which the world wants done, and 
something which will help on with the 
world’s work, is the one whose ambition will 
lead him to solid and substantial achieve- 
ments. 
Pt AR 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 


TTHE following statistics show in brief the 

leading facts in connection with the 
Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan’ Schools 
during the past year—the noblest benefac- 
tion of its kind in the history of the United 
States : : 

The number of institutions in which there 
are soldiers’ orphans is now 17, the reduc- 
tion in the number since the beginning be- 
ing 27. The number of orphans in schools 
and homes, May 31, 1883, was 2,362; the 
number admitted on order from June 1, 
1882, to June 1, 1883, 377; the number of 
discharges from June 1, 1882, to June 1, 
1883, 486; the number of orders of admis- 
sion issued since system went into operation, 
13,011; the number of orphans admitted 
since system went into operation, 12,252; 
the number of applications on file June 1, 
1883, 790. ‘The cost of system for the past 
year was, $362,051.80. The whole ordinary 
cost of the system since going into operation, 
as shown by the several annual reports to 
May 31, 1883, has been, $7,280,213.08 ; 
extraordinary expenditures for damages, paid 
by special appropriations, $25,385.13; ap- 
propriations made for the year ending May 
31, 1884, and the year ending May 31, 1885, 
$637,975.32. The State appropriation for 
the year ending May 31, 1883, was $340,000, 
which with the balance from previous years, 
$34,072.12, made a total of $374,027.12. 
Of this there was expended for education, 
maintenance and clothing during the past 
year, $352,618.88 ; for out-door relief, $240; 
for expenses of Department, $2,542.92; and 
for salaries of superintendent, inspectors, and 
clerks, $5,650, makinga total of $361,051.80, 
and leaving a balance of $12,975.32 to the 
credit of the Department for the year end- 
ing May 31, 1883. 








The annual report of the Superintendent 
will be found in the Official Department of 
the present number of Zhe Journal. The 
reports of the Inspectors and Examiners, 
Mrs. E. E. Hutter and Rev. John W. Say- 
ers, affording a satisfactory statement of the 
condition of the schools, will be of special 
interest to many readers who are familiar 
with their history : 

REPORT OF MRS. E. E. HUTTER. 

Dear Sir; | take great pleasure in presenting 
my annual report of the soldiers’ orphan 
schools, and church homes where some of our 
soldiers’ orphans are placed, having visited 
every home and institution in the State several 
times. 

The school year opened unusually well. The 
children, who were scattered over the entire 
State, returned punctually to the institutions, 
and entered cheerfully upon the work before 
them, as did the principals, teachers and assist- 
ants, who were all benefited by their short recre- 
ation, change of air and scenery. Very little 
time was consumed in organizing and getting 
the schools into good working order. Scarcely 
a month had passed when all had settled down, 
and the good, earnest work continued. This is 
true of all the schools; of course, same more 
earnest than others, but all anxious to do their 
duty, and in what they came short to remedy. 

The health of the children has been unusually 
good. Among all the schools but few cases of 
severe sickness or death have occurred. Cer- 
tainly, God’s best blessing has been showered 
upon our noble institutions. 

The clothing, I am glad to report, is in a bet- 
ter condition than ever before, principals in 
many instances expending more than they are 
allowed for this purpose by the State. The 
girls’ clothing being made in modern style, 
gives them a neat and tasty appearance. The 
boys’ suit is dark blue cloth, with State buttons, 
presenting a real attractive and soldierly ap- 
pearance. 

The food is about the same as in former 
years, being plain, good, substantial, and well 
prepared, which the healthy and robust condi- 
tion of the children shows. I make it a point 
to look closely into the quantity and quality. 
Am glad to say that butter has been more gen- 
erously supplied than heretofore. 

The dormitories are generally well ventilated, 
and the beds and bedding are clean and com- 
fortable. 

The progress of the children has been quite 
satisfactory, which was seen at our annual ex- 
aminations. All the schools are furnished with 
blackboards and a good supply of text-books; 
the teaching is thorough, the principals en- 
deavoring to employ the very best talent. We 
insist upon giving the children a good, plain 
English education up to the time they leave, to- 
gether with habits of industry and religious 
training, as we then can feel almost sure of their 
future success. The older pupils being dis- 
charged, the new admission of quite young 
children of disabled soldiers has lowered the 
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average grade of scholarship. Great care 
should be taken to select the best possible talent 
to teach the primary classes. 

Fine specimens of penmanship and drawing 
have been exhibited, which have quite aston- 
ished the visitors on examination day, as some 
of the writing is really like copy plate. Double 
and single entry book-keeping is taught in most 
of the schools. Vocal and instrumental music 
receive very careful attention. I am exceed- 
ingly anxious that some of the schools should 
have phonography taught. The President of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad promised me some 
years ago to give all the boys good situations 
who were acquainted with this branch of edu- 
cation. I am glad to say that one of the 
schools will have it introduced this fall. 

The buildings in the past year have generally 
been improved, and great care has been taken 
to make them comfortable and healthful. The 
Rev. Asa H. Waters, proprietor of the Union- 
town Soldiers’ Orphan School, has erected a 
beautiful stone chapel at his own expense, and 
I doubt not that many precious souls will be 
gathered in this little chapel into the fold of our 
blessed Redeemer. Thus I would say, as the 
system grows older, we are permitted to see 
marked improvements. 

I am still convinced that corporal punishment, 
excepting in extreme cases, is more injurious to 
a child than beneficial. Let the rod be the last 
resort. Kindness and judicious firmness will 
generally win the love of a child. 

We are rejoiced that the Legislature has again 
provided that some of the girls and boys who 
are anxious for a more advanced education can 
be sent to Normal School, and hence prepare 
themselves for teaching. Martin Luther classed 
teaching next to preaching the Gospel. 

Enough attention has not been given in some 
of the schools to military drill as I think it is 
necessary for the boys’ physical development. 
It is also a means of discipline in other direc- 
tions. 

As stated in my last year’s report, the girls 
exhibit a marked proficiency in their own de- 
partments. Many of them are experts with the 
needle, and have exhibited specimens of their 
own handiwork, including writing and drawing, 
for which they received premiums at State and 
county fairs. Instruction is also imparted in 
housekeeping ; then they are fitted for the par- 
lor and kitchen. - The boys are taught farming 
and some trades. We are endeavoring to im- 
press them with the feeling that they are not to 
be mere drones in this beautiful world, but to 
become active workers—a blessing to themselves 
and to the State that has so nobly fostered 
them. 

The children regularly attend church, and 
every soldiers’ orphan school has a Sabbath 
school, and generally holds divine service on the 
Lord's Day, and evening and morning family 
worship. Thus the wards of the State are 


trained up to become good, useful, and Christian 
citizens. 

I must again speak of the interest and care 
which the members of the Grand Army of the 
Republic are manifesting towards the children 
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of their fallen comrades. It is truly parental, 
warm, and sincere. Their work is a labor of 
love. They are desirous whilst the children are 
yet in the schools that they should be educated 
and fitted to fill honorable and useful positions. 
They did much last winter in shaping legisla- 
tion for the extension of the schools. The more 
I see of their noble work, the more I am con- 
vinced that they are a grand organization, and 
that the tie that binds soldier to soldier is the 
holy bond of patriotism, which exists not only 
among themselves, but extends to the children 
of their fallen and disabled comrades, and we 
feel that their work will continue as long as there 
is a soldier’s orphan or child to be cared for. 

I cannot close this report without congratulat- 
ing you upon the good condition of the schools, 
which you have managed so successfully. 

I desire to tender my heartfelt thanks to our 
just Governor Pattison for the interest he has so 
substantially shown in our soldiers’ orphan 
schools; also, to the Legislature for their con- 
tinued interest, which will never embarrass the 
State. There is a giving that enriches, and a 
withholding that impoverishes. 


REPORT OF REV. JOHN W. SAYERS. 


Dear Sir: | have the honor to submit to you 
the following report of my visits to the soldiers’ 
orphan schools during the past year: 

All of the schools instituted by the State of 
Pennsylvania have been inspected, in their 
order, during the past winter, with the same 
gratifying results, as to progress and condition, 
as those expressed in my report of the previous 
year. 

In the history of free education, probably no 
system of schools has ever been established 
where the sanitary regulations are better and 
more effective than those of our orphan schools. 
Health has always been a subject of primary 
consideration, and to that end fresh air, pure 
water, proper drainage, warm clothing, clean 
beds and bedding, and wholesome food, have 
been made the ministering agents. Conse- 
quently, slight mortality and remarkable free- 
dom from severe epidemic forms of disease have 
characterized the entire history of the schools. 
All measures looking to the health of the pupils 
are kept in view with unceasing vigilance. 

The regulation military style of clothing, as 
prescribed by official circular No. 4, of 1871, is 
universally observed. It is appropriate, hand- 
some, and comfortable, affording freedom of 
movement to the body, and presenting a graceful 
uniformity in appearance. 

Special attention, by an experienced corps of 
well-qualified teachers, is given to the practical 
side of the education imparted to the pupils. 
The most useful English branches are thor- 
oughly taught. Much else of importance, with 
its application to agriculture, mechanics, and the 
arts, is also embraced in the curriculum, helpful 
alike to the development of the mind and to that 
self-reliance so necessary to future success. 
Means of diversion in appropriate sports and 
exercises, for both boys and girls, are amply 
provided by the authorities, and appreciatively 
enjoyed by the scholars. A commendable im- 
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provement in military discipline and drill is ob- 
served. ‘This is important, inasmuch as it con- 
duces to manly bearing, and to habits of system 
and regularity, which will leave their impress 
upon after-life. The moral and religious natures 
of the children are not forgotten. Church ser- 
vice, Sabbath schools, and the best spiritual in- 
struction are provided, looking earnestly to the 
eternal welfare of the children, giving to them 
“the promise of this life and of that which is to 
come.” 

The most careful observation confirms the 
opinion expressed in my last report. The schools 
are fully up to all reasonable expectation. Splen- 
did work has been done, and is still being ac- 
complished for the best interests of the scholars. 
I believe we are living only in the feeble realiz- 
ation of the magnitude of an enterprise which 
must have its grandest developments long after 
the schools shall have finally closed. A work 
so nobly conceived and so faithfully carried for- 
ward can leave no doubt as to the blessedness 
of its future. 

The Grand Army, regarding the orphans of 
their fallen comrades as a sacred heritage, and 
ever mindful of their trust, watch with increas- 
ing interest every effort in their behalf. No act 
of our noble Commonwealth has received from 
any organization a higher appreciation than the 
Grand Army has given to the establishment of 
our orphan schools. This remembrance of the 
dead is a tribute of honor to the living—a just 
reward for duty faithfully performed. Nearly 
four hundred posts in Pennsylvania to-day con- 
gratulate their Legislature upon its last act of 
patriotic benevolence, in opening the doors of 
the schools to the unprovided for five years 
longer. 

Our State has added new laurels to her chap- 
let, in the extension act of 1883. Under the 
act of June 11, 1879, admissions to the homes 
ceased after the 1st of June, 1882, and the schools 
were finally to close and the children be dis- 
charged on the ist of June, 1885. At the pres- 
ent time there are several hundred unadmitted 
applicants who are debarred by the act of 1879, 
and there will be at the time fixed for closing 
about seventeen hundred and seventy boys and 
girls under sixteen years of age unprovided 
with homes. Satisfied that great injustice would 
be done to these little ones by the operation of 
this law, the Legislature, on the first day of June 
of the present year, repealed the closing act, 
and extended the time for admission until June 
1, 1887, and for final closing and discharge until 
June 1, 1890. This was well and nobly done, 
and will probably give all our soldiers’ orphans 
an equal chance. We have reached a period 
in the history of these schools and homes when 
the number of both applicants and admitted 
will rapidly decrease. Much expense may be 
saved to the State, and advantage gained to 
the pupils, by a judicious system of consolida- 
tion, which should at once be provided for and 
systematically carried out, in order that the clos- 
ing time may neither end in confusion, nor find 
any of the children unprovided with comforta- 
ble homes. Long may our Nation reap the 
fruits from the good seed Pennsylvania has so 








generously sown. These schools have been a 
wondrous blessing. They have fully met all 
that was anticipated of them. The children 
have gone out equipped with fair educations, 
morally trained and mentally armed for their 
struggle upon life's battle-field. We have fol- 
lowed them in their admission to the schools. 
We have watched them through the schools, 
and have seen them provided with satisfactory 
and comfortable places upon their discharge. 
Thus far we may write their history. But 
beyond this there is a history which may never 
be written, but which will everywhere be felt 
through the irresistible pressure of the grand in- 
fluences of patriotic devotion and industrious 
usefulness. The future patriot and statesman 
will trace it back like silver threads through the 
advanced march of a higher civilization. And 
the Nation will feel it,in the years to come, like 
the heart-throbs of healthful life, sending its 
warm and vitalizing currents into every part of 
the body politic. From the future must come 
back the greeting, ‘‘ Well done, good and loyal 
Pennsylvania !" 
) errs - 
OBITUARY. 


A. T. DOUTHETT. 


The life of A. T. Douthett, who died at his home 
in Elizabeth, Allegheny Co., Pa., on January Ist, 
1884, was intimately connected with the school his- 
tory of Western Pennsylvania. He was born in 
Crawford Co., Pa., April 9, 1826. He was educated 
in the common schools of half a century ago, and 
taught his first school in Cross Creek, Washington 
Co., Pa. He afterwards taught in Noblestown, Pa., 
from which place he was called to the Assistant 
Principalship of the First Ward Schools, Allegheny 
City, where he remained until 1857. In the latter 
year he was elected teacher of Penmanship and 
Book-keeping in the Iron City Commercial College 
and in the Central High School of Pittsburgh, and 
continued as instructor in these two institutions until 
May, 1860, when he was elected County Superin- 
tendent of Allegheny Co., which position he held 
for fifteen years, being defeated by Prof. James 
Dickson in May, 1875. In 1861 he married Miss 
Maggie Marlin, a very talented and accomplished 
lady, and a teacher who had but few equals and no 
superiors in the schools of Pittsburgh. Mr. Douthett 
was a man of boundless energy and resource, and he 
succeeded well in inspiring the teachers of the county 
with his own indomitable, restless energy and zeal. 
About the time that Mr. Douthett entered upon his 
duties as Superintendent, the Teachers’ Institute was 
beginning to be considered a great educational 
agency; he early recognized its value, and with 
admirable skill and tact organized one of the most 
successful institutes in the State. 

Mr. Douthett was a man of tireless spirit, and when 
he left the office of Superintendent in 1875, he again 
turned his attention to teaching, and in connection 
with his wife opened a Normal School at Oakdale, 
Pa., and some time afterwards a select school at 
Sewickley, Pa. At the time of his death they had a 
flourishing school at Elizabeth. Mr. Douthett leaves 
a widow and five children (three boys and two girls) 
to mourn their loss. He had many warm friends in 
Allegheny county and throughout the State, who will 
be pained to hear of his death. 
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HE following is the Annual Report of | 


the Superintendent of the Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools: 


To RosBert E, PATTISON, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania: 

Sir: As required by law, the Superintendent 
of Soldiers’ Orphans respectfully submits the 
following report for the year ending May 31, 
A. D. 1883: 

The same schools have been in successful 
operation as during the preceding year. The 
number of children on the departmental record:, 
May 31, 1883, is two thousand four hundred and 
forty-five (2,445). This is a decrease during 
the year of five hundred and eighteen (518). 
This large decrease is owing to the fact that no 
admissions have been allowed during the past 
year. 

The amount of expenditures for the school 
year ending May 31, A. D. 1883, is $361,051.80, 
an excess of $21,051.80 over the amount appro- 
priated. This excess has been met by using 
a portion of the unexpended balance on hand, 
so that there is no deficit. 

From the reports of careful inspectors, and from 
personal visitation and examination, we are fully 
convinced that the children are well cared for 
and properly trained. Knowing what extreme 
caution had been exercised in the case of all ad- 
missions, that the law might in no particular be 
violated, our surprise was great upon finding 
that grave rumors were afloat charging the de- 
partment with admitting children in violation of 
the terms of the law. We are glad, however, 
that the Legislature saw fit to make these ru- 
mors the ground of a careful investigation by a 
regularly constituted committee. Notwithstand- 
ing the many reports that the department was 
haughtily placing obstacles in the way of a full 
and rigorous examination, every facility within 
our power was offered the committee, and spe- 
cial pains taken to spread before each and all 
the entire evidence upon which the department 
had acted. 

The results of the investigation were such 
as we had every reason to expect from our 
own thorough knowledge of all the testimony. 
We here insert, with great satisfaction, the fol- 
lowing statement, made and signed by the whole 
committee save one, which statement we regard 
as no more than a deserved recognition of the 
great care which has been given tothe work ever 
since it was placed under the supervision of the 
Department of Public Instruction : 

The undersigned members of the committee wish, 
in addition, to state that they are fully satisfied that 
there has been no intentional infraction or evasion of 
the law on the part of the State officials in the admis- 
sion of children to the soldiers’ orphans’schools. It 
is, indeed, a matter of surprise that so few irregular- 
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ities should occur in the managment of the delicate 
duties of this department. 

[Signed] JoHn M. Greer, J. H. LONGENECKER, 
J. W. HucHes, NATHANIEL HorNE, JAMES NEILL, 
J. J. Brerer, J. B. NIvEs. 

The valuable suggestion made by the com- 
mittee will receive most careful consideration, 
for the only wish of the department is that the 
legislation of the Commonwealth shall be faith- 
fully executed. We desire no funds to be wasted 
on the one hand, nor, on the other hand, do we 
wish to do any injustice to the children of our 
maimed and suffering soldiers, who have so 
richly earned, and so clearly deserve, all the help 
which the State can give. Pensions may be o! 
great service to a crippled veteran to comfort 
his declining years, and assure him of the respect 
of his country, but no help which the State can 
give to the many families shattered by the war 
can be so significant for good, or so comforting 
to those in need, as the maintenance and edu- 
cation of their helpless little ones. By the action 
of the Legislature in granting the additional aid 
of a male inspector, we feel confident that the 
whole interest will be mostcarefully watched, and 
that no injustice will be done either to the Com- 
monwealth, or to the suffering families of those 
who sacrificed the strength of their manhood in 
its defense. 

Care has been taken that the inspection and 
examination of the schools during the year should 
be as thorough and frequent as possible. Mrs. 
E. E. Hutter has very faithfully labored in this 
work, and her services are gratefully appreci- 
ated. Rev. John W. Sayers, intimately ac- 
quainted with the schools, and most warmly 
devoted to their success and welfare, has given 
his valuable coéperation with a self-sacrificing 
generosity ; and we are glad that he now acts as 
a regularly appointed inspector, with your ap- 
proval. The reports of these inspectors are ap- 
pended. 

We must again, in this connection, thank the 
Grand Army of the Republic for their hearty 
support and appreciation of the work, and espe- 
cially for their earnest efforts in securing proper 
legislation in its behalf. 

The examinations have been regularly held, 
as heretofore, during the year, and have shown 
thatthe schools are advancing in thoroughness 
and efficiency. We have every reason to be- 
lieve that no children in the Commonwealth are 
better cared for in everything that helps toward 
a healthy moral, intellectual, and physical devel- 
opment. 

By reference to appended bills passed by the 
Legislature, and approved by the Governor, it 
will be seen that all has been granted that was 
asked for in our former report. Nothing now 
stands in the way of bringing the schools to a 
close, which shall be as honorable and generous 
as their beginning. 

Special attention is called to the appended re- 
ports, official circulars, and statistical tables, 
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which will give all the details necessary to a full 
understanding of the working of the system and 
its results. E. E. HIGBEE, 

Supt. S. O. Schools. 


The act of 1883 extends the time for admission to, 
and the final closing of,the schools. tis as follows: 

An act repealing the second section of an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the expenses required 
by an act entitled ‘An act to provide for the contin- 
uance of the education and maintenance of the desti- 
tute orphans of the deceased soldiers and sailors, and 
the destitute children of permanently disabled sol- 
diers and sailors of the State,’ ”’ approved the twenty- 
ninth day of June, Anno Domini one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-one; also repealing the second 
section of an act entitled “‘An act to provide for the 
expenses required by an act entitled ‘An act to pro 
vide for the continuance of the education and main- 
tenance of the destitute orphans of the deceased sol- 
diers and sailors, and the destitute children of per- 
manently disabled soldiers and sailors of the State,’ ”’ 
approved the eleventh day of June, Anno Domini 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine, and 
fixing a time for closing of said schools and discharg- 
ing orphans and children therein. 

Whereas, After careful inquiry, it is ascer- 
tained that all children who were entitled, under 
late existing laws, to the benefits of the soldiers’ 
orphan school system of Pennsylvania, were 
not admitted to said schools and homes prior 
to the time fixed by law for admissions to cease, 
and that there will be in the schools, at the time 
provided for closing them, seventeen hundred 
and seventy children, (without allowing for dis- 
charges on order), who will be under sixteen 
years of age, nearly all of whom will have no 
homes, and will become objects of charity. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, etc., That so much of 
the second section of an act entitled ‘“‘An act to 
provide for the expenses required by an act en- 
titled ‘An act to provide for the continuance of 
the education and maintenance of the destitute 
orphans of the deceased soldiers and sailors, 
and the destitute children of permanently dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors of the State,’”’ ap- 
proved the twenty-ninth day of June, Anno 
Domini one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
one, which reads as follows, to wit: 

** Sec. 2. Provided, No admission shall be 
granted to any of the soldiers’ orphans’ schools 
or homes after June first, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-two, and all such schools 
or homes shall close, and all children be dis- 
charged from said institutions, on June first, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-five.” Al- 
so, so much of the second section of an act en- 
titled ‘“‘An act to provide for the expenses re- 

uired by an act entitled ‘An act to provide for 
the continuance of the education and mainten- 
ance of the destitute orphans of the deceased 
soldiers and sailors, and the destitute children 
of permanently disabled soldiers and sailors of 
the State, ’’ approved the eleventh day of June, 
Anno Domini one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-nine, which reads as follows, to wit: 

“* Sec. 2. * * * Provided, No admissions shall 
be granted to any of the soldiers’ orphans’ 
schools or homes after June first, eighteen hun- 
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dred and eighty-two, and all such schools or 
homes shall close, and all children be dis- 
charged from said institutions, on June first, eigh- 
teen hundred and eighty-five,”’ be and the same 
is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. Provided, No admissions shall be 
granted to any of the soldiers’ orphan schools 
or homes after June first, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-seven, and all schools or 
homes shall close, and all children be discharged 
from said institutions, on June first, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety. 


> 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 

ADAMS—Supt. Sheely: With very few excep- 
tions the schools are doing most excellent work 
this winter. Teachers and scholars generally 
seem more earnestly devoted to their duties than 
heretofore. The county institute, held in Get- 
tysburg, was successful in every way; crowded 
houses from first to last. The meeting will be 
long remembered for its many excellent fea- 
tures. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Cessna: The county insti- 
tute closed December 21st. The work done 
was of the most practical character. Our teach- 
ers went home much benefited by having been 
present. Out of 256 teachers, 211 were present. 
We have too many ‘‘old fogy’’ teachers, who 
regard the county institute as of no use, and by 
their influence, keep other teachers away who 
would derive much profit by attending. 

BERKS—Supt. Keck; New school-houses were 
built as follows: Four in Robeson, two in Exe- 
ter, one in Cumru, and onein Brecknock. These 
are all first-class, and properly furnished. Exe- 
ter supplied its schools with Butler's Reading 
Charts. The Douglassville local institute, held 
on the Ist inst., was attended by 45 teachers and 
about 250 citizens. The Friedensburg meeting, 
held on the 8th inst., was attended by 26 teach- 
ers and about 200 other persons; the Shillington 
meeting, on the 15th, by 39 teachers and about 
200 citizens; the Wernersville meeting, on the 22d, 
by 35 teachers and about 250 « the Mt. 
Pleasant meeting, on the 29th, by 50 teachers 
and at least 200 other persons. Supt. Baer, 
Professors D. B. Brunner, M. E. Scheibner, D. 
E. Schoedler, L. C. Berkemeyer and L. P. G. 
Fegley, were the principal instructors. At the 
county institute the directors resolved to secure 
a uniformity of text-books throughout the county. 
Another meeting was held this month, when a 
committee was appointed to select a series of 
books to be used, and report the same at the tri- 
ennial convention in May. 

BuTLER—Supt. Murtland: Three houses were 
built during the year: one in Brady district, one 
in Cherry, and one in Parker. During the 
month a local institute was held at Evans City. 
Over 40 teachers and 8 directors were present. 
The meeting was enthusiastic throughout. Much 
credit is due Mr. J. F. Shanor, principal of the 
Evans City schools, for the excellent programme 
furnished. December 29th we attended an in- 
stitute at No. 3, Adams township; the teachers 
and directors were all present, with a single ex- 
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ception. Adams is one of the most progressive 
districts in the county. In visiting, we find that 
many teachers have taken pains to decorate 
their school-rooms. Of these, Nos. 1, 4 and 5, 
Winfield district, and No. 2, Clay district, deserve 
special mention. Middletown  school-house, 

oncord district, has been enclosed with a neat 
and substantial board fence. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Strayer: The monthly edu- 
cational meetings are well attended. Several 
districts have supplied their schools with Una- 
bridged Dictionaries and Reading Charts since 
the opening of the schools. Judging from the 
monthly reports of the teachers, | believe they 
are doing better work than heretofore. Three 
of the county papers have each opened an edu- 
cational column. Our teachers are having more 
written work in the preparation of lessons than 
heretofore, and consequently we find better 
results when we have written examinations of 
pupils. 

CHESTER—Supt. Harvey: Since commencing 
visitations, August 23d, I have visited 255 
schools, more than 200 of which are doing ex- 
cellent work; the others, with two exceptions, 
are doing well. The local institute, held in Ox- 
ford borough, was one of much interest. It was 
attended by about 50 teachers, 20 directors and 
over 600 citizens, during the three daily sessions. 
The principal instructors and lecturers were 
Professors Phillips and Welsh, of West Chester 
State Normal School, Montgomery, of Millers- 
ville, and Rupert, of Pottstown ; Superintendents 
Woodruff, of Bucks county, and Squires, of Ce- 
cil county, Md.; Dr. Jefferis, of Lincoln Univer- 
sity ;—Ricard, of Boston ; Wallace Bruce, Pough- 
keepsie, and the ministers of Oxford. The Ox- 


ford orchestra, led by Prof. Snyder, principal of | 


the high school, furnished excellent music dur- 
ing the evenings, and a choir of some forty pu- 
pils of the Oxford schools furnished very fine 
vocal music during the day sessions. 

CLARION—Supt. Anderson: Our county insti- 
tute convened December 31st, with 160 teachers 
enrolled. During the month two new houses 
were completed in Toby township, and one sup- 
plied with new furniture. The board of Lick- 
ing township put new furniture into four of their 
houses. The Porter board built one new house, 
but at the time of my visit, December 6th, had 
not put in any furniture; consequently the pu- 
pils were obliged to sit on s/aés placed on stones, 
or else stand. Generally speaking, we think 
the schools of Clarion will compare favorably 
with those of other counties. Many of our 
teachers are doing good, honest work. In many 
townships the great drawback is low wages, and 
the division of the term. I have thus far visited 
129 schools. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. McQuown: Our county 
institute was the crowning event of the month 
of December. The large opera house was far 
too small to accommodate the people that came 
to listen to the exercises. At its close the Sup- 
erintendent was pees with a fine gold watch 
and chain by the teachers of the county. He 


is serving his second term, and is not a candi- 
date for re-election ; hence this token of respect 
is the more highly appreciated. 
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DAUPHIN—Supt. McNeal: The annual insti- 
tute (a joint meeting of the city and county 
teachers) was held during this month. The day 
sessions were held in the House of Representa- 
tives, and the evening sessions in the court 
house. The work done by the instructors was 
practical, and the teachers participated heartily 
in the general discussions. Lykens borough 
has organized another school, and elected Miss 
Florence Alvord to take charge of it. This has 
been done to relieve the lower grades, which 
were very much crowded. 

Er1e—Supt. Twining: An interesting teachers’ 
institute was held at Waterford. It was well at- 
tended, and the proceedings were interesting 
and profitable. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Ritenour: Our county insti- 
tute, which has just been held, was the largest 
educational meeting we have yet had in the 
county. It was a success throughout. With a 
few exceptions our schools are doing well. 

JuNIATA—Supt. Smith: During this month we 
held our annual institute. The weather was de- 
lightful, the attendance of teachers very good, 
and great interest was manifested on the part of 
directors and citizens in general. Everybody 
seemed pleased. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Brooks: Interesting 
local institutes are being held in Scott every few 
weeks, in the exercises of which the citizens as 
well as the teachers take an active part. The 
last one was held December 22d. A live insti- 
tute was also held at Waverly during the month. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Knauss: We have held four 
local institutes this month, and they were all 
well attended. We propose to hold four more 
during the month of January. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Coughlin: Our teachers’ in- 
stitute was a success in every particular. The 
attendance was good. The interest taken in the 
proceedings by teachers and patrons was re- 
markable, and the instruction was very practi- 
cal. No time was lost during the entire session. 
A local institute will be held at Huntington 
Mills, for Huntington, Fairmont, and New Col- 
umbus, some time in January. 

MIFFLIN-——Supt. McClenahen: Most of the 
schools in the county were closed during the 
holidays. The attendance in the schools ot 
Lewistown was not so good during the past 
month, on account of several cases of scarlet 
fever in the town. The Perry county institute 
of 1883 was a complete success. The instruc- 
tion was good and practical. No teacher who 
attended with a view to improvement, could 
truthfully say that he was not benefited, or not 
prepared to do better work. I noted with pleas- 
ure the intelligence of the teachers, the pleasant 

sentiment prevailing, and the kindly relations 
existing between them and their leader. I visited 
the same institute last year, and from my own 
observations am convinced of the fact that Sup- 
erintendent Flickinger has done a noble work 
for the schools of Perry county, by his good 
management, tact, and interest in the work. 
May success attend him in whatever position 
he may be called upon to fill. 

PERRY—Supt. Flickinger: Institute work en- 
gaged most of my time during this month, and 
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consequently I visited the schools less than in 
November. All our schools are in successful 
operation, except the high school in Duncannon. 
This school has been closed for several weeks 
on account of the dangerous illness of its worthy 
teacher, J. L. McCaskey. I am glad to hear 
that he is now recovering. 

P1kE—Supt. Kipp: The schools are in session 
for the winter, but the teachers are not paid for 
the labor they perform. We hope the day is 
not far distant when the teacher can direct his 
whole attention to the profession of teaching, 
just as the doctor, lawyer, farmer, etc., do to 
their respective callings. Then the schools will 
be doing that work for which they were designed. 

SNYDER—Supt. Moyer: Our annual institute 
was held at Middleburgh, 26th inst. All the 
teachers were present except seven. A number 
of teachers from adjoining counties were also 
present. The daily sessions were full, and over- 
flowing in the evenings. Thirty-three directors 
were present during the week. We are indebted 
to Superintendents Wolverton and Johnson for 
valuable assistance. Our schools are prosper- 
ing ; not a single failure is apparent; and the 
directors are alive to the work. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Weller: The county insti- 
tute, held during the holidays, was the largest 
ever held in the county; only sixteen teachers 
were absent. Dr. Higbee’s address to the direc- 
tors and teachers was generally considered the 
finest effort of the week, although our lecture 
course included Col. G. W. Bain, Miss Helen 
Potter, and Dr. J. H. Vincent. Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer was our principal instructor, and not 
only were the teachers interested in his talks, 
but the people of Somerset filled the court house 
to overflowing every session. Professor Hall, of 
Lancaster, had charge of the music, and made 
a grand success of it. Professor Little gave val- 
uable instruction in drawing. All pronounced 
it a week of instruction and enjoyment. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Little: The directors of Fox 
township have agreed to allow their teachers the 
time for holding a district institute, as provided 
by law. 

T1oGA—Supt. Cass: Much interest is mani- 
fested in the work of local institutes. Direc- 
tors and patrons, no less than the teachers, are 
taking hold of the work. We have held two 
of these institutes, one in Union and one in 
Ward, both of which were very interesting and 


-profitable. Besides the directors and teachers, 


many patrons and friends were present, filling 
the house. The Teachers’ Association held its 
third meeting for the year at Blossburg, Novem- 
ber 30th, and was in session two days. Among 
the notable features of the meeting was the good 
quality of the papers presented by the young 
teachers on the programme. During the month 
I found time to visit the State Normal School at 
Mansfield. Everything seems encouraging. 
Uniton—Supt. Johnson: The late county in- 
stitute is regarded as having been both interest- 
ing and practical. Financially it was a success, 
the old debt having been paid off and a balance 
of $130 left in the treasury. By a vote of the 
teachers, Lewisburg was selected as the place 
for holding the next session. This, no doubt, is 





as it should be, and yet there are many good 
and earnest friends of education, all through the 
county, who desire to have these meetings held 
at proper intervals in their midst. How shall 
all be accommodated ? I think the solution of 
the problem lies in the holding of educational 
meetings in all the towns of the county during 
the year. Hence it is my purpose to hold local 
institutes, of from one to two days, in each of 
the towns or districts of the county. 

WARREN—Supt. Arird: A wing has been 
added to the union school building of Tidioute, 
making three additional study-rooms, two class- 
rooms, and a library and reading-room. The 
grounds have also been enlarged and enclosed 
by anew fence. The building is heated through- 
out with steam. Several hundred dollars’ worth 
of apparatus and new books have been placed 
in the same. The second room in the school 
building at Wrightsville has been furnished, so 
that they now have two schools in operation. 
Freehold has furnished three other buildings in 
modern style. Six of their teachers hold pro- 
fessional, and three permanent certificates. 
Their schools are in a more prosperous condi- 
tion than they have been for several years. 

Wayne: A fine gold watch and chain was 
presented to Superintendent Larrabee at the 
late institute session, in evidence of the appre- 
ciation of the manner in which his arduous work 
has been done during the past six years. 

Wyominc—Supt. Prevost: The schools are 
all supplied with teachers, except one. The 
county institute was held at Tunkhannock dur- 
ing the month, and was largely attended by 
teachers, directors, and citizens. The degree 
of popular interest awakened was very great. 
I again divided the county into local institute 
districts, and we expect to have interesting meet- 
ings for the coming season. 

ALLENTOWN —Supt. Landis: We take pleas- 
ure in reporting that the high school library, for 
which we have labored for a year or more, has 
at last become a reality. By a series of enter- 
tainments, held during the early part of the 
present term, our commencement collection was 
increased to such an extent that we were enabled 
to open with nearly 400 volumes, and to add two 
sets of encyclopedias to our reference library. 
The selections were made with the utmost care 
by a committee appointed for the purpose. The 
plan, by which the funds were raised, makes the 
library of more than ordinary interest to the 
pupils, and hence a most valuable auxiliary in 
our high school work. 

JoHNsTOWN—Supt. Johnston: The directors 
authorized the teachers to hold five district insti- 
tutes during the term, at the call of the Superin- 
tendent.: The first meeting was held December 
8th, with every teacher present. In calling the 
teachers together they were reminded that the 
design of the institute would be subserved only 
by their coming prepared to ask questions and 
to give their own views on every topic discussed. 
Its particular object is to have presented to our 
teachers, as a body, the methods of instructiom 
as used in our schools, to decide upon and hold 
fast that which is good, and discard what is 
faulty. A programme of exercises was prepared 
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and distributed among the teachers and others | mentary reading in the schools. This amount 
a week prior to the meeting. No teacher failed | was a direct dividend from the treasury of ‘* The 
to perform the work assigned. A lively interest | Fountain,’’ our magazine, which is reaching a 
was taken in the discussions on the papers read, | wide circulation. 


and in the questions appointed for debate. The PITTSTON — Supt. Conniff: Five evening 
programme included papers on “ Reviews,” | schools have been established by the board of 
“Spelling,” ‘‘ Mission of Bad Boys,” and “ Lit- | directors, and the advantages thus afforded seem 


erature; instruction on ‘‘Common Fractions,’ | to be appreciated. The primary schools have 
“Geography,"’ and ‘‘ Elocution;"’ a class-drill | had additions made to their supply of apparatus. 


in Language; selections and questions for dis- | A course of study has been prepared, and the 

cussion. Prof. Byron W. King, Curry Institute, | schools placed on a more systematic basis. 

was with us, and from his practical talks on Elo- SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: The examinations 

cution, Voice Culture, etc., we got that which | in the grammar and high school departments at 

will assist us in several departments of our work. | the close of the first term of our school year, 
YorK—Supt. Shelley: Nearly all the educa- | showed a marked improvement on last year’s 


tional journals of the country are now received | work in all the studies of these grades, but more 
at our reading-room. Teachers exchange, and | especially in language and mathematics. The 
thus each has the benefit of all. One hundred | schools were closed for a two weeks’ vacation on 
dollars were expended last month for supple- © December 21st. 
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Gop AND THE Future Lire. Zhe Reasonadbleness Ihe book is from the pen of a layman; nor is it 
of Christianity. By Charles Nordhoff. Pp. 228. written from the standpoint of any theological sect, 
New York; Harper & Brothers. » far as we know. It discusses such topics, and 
The best thought of the world was never more in such manner, as to be of more real service 

busy than to-day with the vital problems of human to the thoughtful teacher than some other mure pre- 

duty and human destiny. Our age of unprecedented | tentious works that announce themselves as having 
activity has been called “ godless’? by some who ar been prepared for his special bene ht. To such 
rogate to themselves monopoly of things sacred, and | teachers, men and women, as ponder the question of 
exclusive familiarity with the Way of Holiness—of | !™mortality—and none others are worthy to hold 
which the prophet tells us “the redeemed walk place in the school-room—we earnestly commend it. 
there.”” Our schools also are pronounced * godless ”’ ELEMENTS OF BoTANy. Sy Prof. W. A. Keller- 
by the same self-constituted authority, because they man, Kansas State Agricultural College. Three 

are not under priestly direction and control But hundred and fifty-four illustrations. Pp. 366. 

God is working in ways beyond the comprehension Philadelphia: John E. Potter & Co. $1.25. 

of many good though narrow souls ; and one of His lhe various organs of plants, with the diversified 

agencies in these latter days is the general spirit of | forms under which they present themselves, are here 

intelligent inquiry into the reasonableness of “the | described, and thei purposes explained; and an in- 

Faith once delivered to the saints.” The book be teresting study is made of cell structure, and the 

fore us is written in attractive style. Though de processes by which plants assimilate food and per- 

signed more particularly for the youthful reader, it form their other physiological functions. In the 
will be enjoyed no less by thoughtful que stioners who chapters on Classific ation, while the Phenogamia or 
have for a lifetime been interested in these momen- | goy, ring plants are given due consideration, the 


tous subjects. “ Taking the atomic theory as an il mosses, ferns, toadstools, etc, are not overlooked; 
lustration in his argument, Mr. Nordhoff shows that and the Bacteria and other Protephyta. which have 
while no one has seen or in any other way physically | from their wonderful effects on human life and health, 
apprehended an atom or a molecule, or can possibly | 5, upied so much the attention of scientists in the 
see or apprehend either, yet the defender of this | act few years. are discussed. A part of the book is 
theory supports it because it is not possible to demon devoted to Economic Botany, or a consideration of 





strate the ar nage SMe wee hagpene he finds y it | those vegetable products which are found in com- 

gives asensibie and reasonable explanation and jus merce and which supplv the , sec] 7 

tification of a multitude of well-known phenomena | ‘ry: ic. <1 . bs oS eee din .— 
é pacn his is a subject hitherto much neglected in botanical 


that cannot be explained by any other hypothesis, | text bool 
and is consistent with well-ascertained natural laws. 
In like manner 4e deduces the theory of the existence 
of God, and of the reality of a future life, showing 
that it also finds its explanation and justification in 
all that is now ascertained of the universe and of 
human life; that it is in strict harmony with all that 
we know; and that the opposite hypothesis intro 


<s. Its consideration gives a valuable prac- 
tical application to Botany, which should greatly in- 
crease popular interest in that science. Prof. Keller- 
man’s book is adapted for school use or for inde- 


pendent study. 


A Brier HIstory OF ANCIENT, MEDIAEVAL, AND 
MODERN PeopLes. /%. 672. New York: A. S. 


duces confusion, and may for that reason be held Barnes & Co. 

scientifically to be in the highest degree improbable, The plan of Barnes’s Brief History Series is to 

at least until some evidence for it shall be produced.” | confine the political history of a country within as 
Among the topics treated we find: Who Are You? | narrow limits as a clear understanding of the subject 

Necessity of a Living Faith, Faith and Science, | will admit, in order to make room for some account 


Science and the Future Life, Limits of Speculation, | of the literatur 


e, art, religion, and character of its 
Moral as well as Physical Laws, The Bible as a | people. ‘The cl 


apters on Manners and Customs, and 


Book, Mystery of Pain, Prayer, Conduct of Life, etc. the Scenes from Real Life, are drawn from careful 
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study of the monuments in the Museums of London, 

Paris, and Berlin, and of the ruins in Rome and 

Pompeii, and, being written in semi-romantic style, 

are exceedingly interesting reading. Among the 

many valuable features we note, as specially worthy 
of attention, the Reading References at the close of 
each general subject, mentioning the standard works 
on each period, and the novel Historical Recreations 
in the Appendix, which combine instruction and 
amusement. The abundant supply of suitable illus- 
trations and of maps conveniently distributed for 
ready reference, and a full index, giving the pronun- 
ciation of proper names, complete an excellent work. 

AN EPITOME OF ENGLISH History. With Ques- 
tions for Examination. By S. Agnes Kummer. 
Revised by A. M. Chandler. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 

This litthke manual, prepared for the pupils of 
Edgeworth School, Baltimore, where it has been in 
use fora number of years, has just been revised by 
an associate of the original compiler. Within acom- 
pass of one hundred pages are comprised all the im 
portant facts of English history. At the close of 
each period are inserted tables of the monarchs be 
longing to the dynasty treated of. Where merely the 
facts of English history are desired, as for instancec 
in a convenient manual of reference, we know no 
thing better suited to the purpose than this little 
book, though for class room work we prefer the 
story instinct with life and motion to the dry bones of 
skeleton facts. The outline is brought down to the 
end of the year 1882. 

SHorT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
Schools. By Albert P. Southwick, A. M. 
delphia; Eldredge & Brother. 

In a neat little volume of convenient size for carry- 
rying in the pocket, we have a sort of general review 
of the literature of our mother tongue on both sides 
of the ocean. From the breadth of the field covered, 
we cannot expect much fullness of treatment, but by 
omitting historical references and criticisms, and by 
using short pointed sentences, the compiler aims to 


Phila- 


give an idea who the great writers were and what 

they wrote. Special features are, Pearls at Random 

Strung, a collection of short extracts, ranging from 

Chaucer to Bret Harte, intended for memorizing; a 

collection of the quotations most frequently met with; 

and a chapter on the literary habits of authors. A 

list of the most familiar pseudonyms, and an index, 

complete the book. 

VIRGIL’s GEORGICS AND ALNEID, VI-XIl. Ld*ted 
by y B. Greenoug A. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co 
We have ina previous number of Zhe Journal 

called attention to the first part of this edition of Vir 

gil, containing the Bucolics and the first half of the 
fEneid, with notes and a vocabulary. ‘The present 
neat volume finishes the AZneid and gives the 

Georgics, accompanying the text with copious notes, 

but without a vocabulary, that in the first volume be- 

iug, we presume, sufficient for the whole of Virgil. 

In this, as in the former part, where passages are 

translated in the notes, the main object seems to be 

to give arendering in as free English as possible. 

We like this better in poetry than in the prose first 

read by students, In Cesar, our experience has been 

that the rendering best adapted to beginners is a 

strictly literal one. A free translation at the start is 


likely not only to mislead the pupil, but it often fails 
to make clear the grammatical construction, and to 
beget that familiarity with the idioms of the language 
so indispensable to its mastery. 


For the Use of 
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ELEMENTS OF SURVEYING AND LEVELING. Ay Chas. 
Davies, LL. D. Revised by J. H. Van Amringe, 
Prof. Mathemati Columbia College. New 
York and Chicago. A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Davies’ course of mathematics, though more than 
a half century old, still holds its own in the educa. 
tional field. We have here his work on surveying, 
first issued in 1830, and enlarged in successive 
editions until it has reached the goodly size of 564 
pages. In addition to the elements of the science, 
the work contains a pretty full discussion of the sub- 
ject of Magnetic Variation, drawn from papers of the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. In the treatment 
of the mode of surveying the public lands of the U 
S, the official instructions and diagrams issued by the 
General Land Office have been used. Topograph- 
ical Surveying, Leveling, and the discussion of Rail- 
way Curves are fully treated, while the subject of 
Mining Surveying has been developed into a treatise 
of some thirty pages. Appendices fully describ 
ing the instruments used by surveyors and the neces 
sary tables complete the contents of the book. It is 
satisfactorily illustrated, and is printed in clear, large 
type. 

PREPARATORY GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH. By 
William Cleaver Wilkinson Pp. 204 New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. 

In an introductory chapter, entitled “Our Aim,’ 
the author sets forth the d« sign ol this After School 
Series, as it is called, of which this volume is the 
first of four, which are “ to en persons prevented 


’ 


from accomplishing @course oO noo nd college 
training in Greek and Latin, to enjoy an advantage 
as nearly as possible equivalent, through the medium 
of their native tongue.”’ It is for this class and also 
for those parents who, without the benefit of clas 
sical training, may desire to supervise the preparatory 
work of their children in these languages, that this 


Why the author should 
have reversed the traditional order by beginning with 


volume has been prepared. 


Greek instead of Latin, he does not very clearly 
show; thouglf for purposes of self instruction in 
classical literature through the English, it is undoubt 
edly best to follow the chronological order. In his 
mode of presenting the subject the author discusses 


in a general way the land and the people of Ancient 


Hellas, and the special value of Greek literature. 


Starting then with the alphabet and noticing the var 
ious modes of pronouncing Greek, he proceeds to 
point out the peculiarities of tl leading “ First 
Books” in use—a chapter of special value to those 
teachers who have not the means of making the com- 
parison for themselves. The Gre« Reader is next 
treated, the leading extracts being rendered into free 
English. The Anabasis and Homer’s immortal 
poems, of course, follow. In these the main inci 
dents are related in charming prose, and the finer 


passages are rendered into verse, sometimes from 


Chapman or Pope, and sometim from Derby or 


Bryant, so that the reader may have the opportunity 
of comparing the different versions In the Odyssey 
he also gives us a taste of tl juality of different 
translations, chief among which is that of Mr. Wor- 


sley, an Oxford scholar, who has ceeded in a feat 
heretofore considered impossible, that of rendering 
the Odyssey into a fine English poem in the Spen- 
serian stanza. Mr. Wilkinson’s style is delightful. 
It has all the simplicity and vivacity of the krench. 
The reader, when once he surrenders himself to its 
magic influence, can scarcely lay aside the book until 
he reaches the end. 
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THE skill of the painter and sculptor, which comes 
in aid of the memory and imagination, is, in its 
highest degree, one of the rarest, as it is one of 
the most exquisite, accomplishments within our at- 
tainment. In its perfection it is as seldom witnessed 
as in speech or music. The plastic hand must be 
moved by the same ethereal instinct as the eloquent 
lips or the recording pen. The number of those who 
can discern the finished statue in the heart of the 
shapeless block, and bid it start into artistic life— 
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who are endowed with the exquisite gift of moulding 
the rigid bronze or the lifeless marble into graceful, 
majestic, and expressive forms—is not greater than 
the number of those who are able with equal majesty, 
grace and expressiveness to make the spiritual es- 
sence, the finest shades of thought and feeling, sen- 
sible to the mind through the eye and the ear in the 
mysterious embodiment of the wntten and the spoken 
word, If Athens in her palmiest days had but one 
Pericles, she had also but one Phidias.—Zvere(t. 
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